

















Pabst Flavor 


Y GEORGE, that's what I call beer. It pleases the 
eye, tickles the palate, has just the mght tingle that 
goes well with anything you eat, and makes 





your meals digest properly. 
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is the only|ibeer!y | Pe. 
that pleases everybody. WA4# A one 

It has a flavor all its own and WK 
is not to be compared with any other. 


Bottled only at the brewery in crystal clear bottles, 
Showing at a glance that it is clean and pure. 


Have a case sent home today, Phone or write. 


Supplied by Best Dealers Everywhere. 
Served in Leading Hotels and Cafes. 
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ON THE PELLY AND McMILLAN 
RIVERS, ALASKA 


R. HOUSTON, 


After having hunted in the Rocky 
Mountains in Montana for several sea- 
sons my brother and I decided to break 
away from our custom for one year and 
try our luck in a bigger game country. 
We chose Alaska as our hunting ground 
and the fall of 1911 as the time. There- 
fore on July 16th we left Kalispell, 
Mont., for Seattle, en route to Alaska. 
Our equipment consisted of two .35 eali- 
ber automatic Remington rifles, one .22 
Remington rifle and one 9 mm. Mann- 
licher; plenty of ammunition, substan- 


m. D. S. 


tial wearing apparel and _ up-to-date 
camp equipment. We were accompanied 
by our wives, who went with us as far 
as White Horse. B. H. Armstrong, our 
camp cook and general utility man, also 
made one of the party. Armstrong has 
always been with us on our hunting 
trips in Montana. 

We spent two days in Seattle enjoy- 
ing, among other things, the Golden Pot- 
latch, which celebration was then in full 
swing. On the evening of the 20th we 
sailed for Skagway on the Alaskan 





WHITE HORSE RAPIDS, YUKON RIVER. 
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Steamship Company’s steamer Dolphin, 
going by the inside passage. We stopped 
en route at Ketchikan, Metlakahtala, 
Wrangel, Petersburg, Taku, Treadwell, 
Douglas, Juneau, Haines and a few 
other smaller places. We arrived in 
Skagway the morning of the 25th. 

Our trip those five days was very in- 
teresting. When passing through Sey- 
mour Narrows we saw the steamer Spo- 
kane, which had been wrecked by strik- 
ing the rocks a few weeks before. While 
crossing Queen Charlotte Sound’ the 
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was blown at intervals and the sound vi- 
brations caused large blocks of ice to fall 
with a splash into the ocean; this made 
the water spout high into the air and 
the waves rocked the Dolphin. We took 
several splendid snapshots of Taku Gla- 
cier and its many floating icebergs. At 
Treadwell we visited the gold mine. It 
is considered one of the largest and rich- 
est in the world, although the quartz 
only runs from $2 to $5 per ton. It is 
easily worked and is situated on the wa- 
ter front. A guide escorted us through 
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FIVE FINGER RAPIDS, YUKON RIVER. 


passengers had an opportunity of seeing 
two whales, which came to the surface a 
short distance ahead and to the right of 
our course. At Taku we were interested 
in going through the salmon cannery, 
where many tons of salmon are daily 
prepared for the market. Through Taku 
Inlet we steamed at slow speed while 
working our way among floating ice- 
bergs, many of which were much larger 
than our steamer. We stopped for about 
an hour directly in front of Taku Gla- 
cier and not more than 300 yards dis- 
tant from it. The whistle of our boat 


the different departments and explained 
the method of extracting the gold. We 
followed him in a drenching rain to 
‘‘Old Glory Hole,’’ where he told us 
they had taken out about $15,000,000 
worth of gold. 

Arriving at Skagway the 25th we con- 
tinued our journey to Whitehorse the 
following morning, going by way of the 
White Pass & Yukon Railway. It is a 
distance of 111 miles through some of 
the most beautiful mountain scenery in 
the world. The next day we returned 
over this route as far as Caribou, going 








LINING THE LAUNCH THROUGH THE PELLY CANON. 


out from Caribou by. steamer to Atlin, a 
delightful side trip. ~Returning to Cari- 
bou, where our wives left. us on their 
return home, we had a pleasant visit 
with Col. J. H. Conrad. We were much 
interested in his mining experiences. He 
is now working ‘‘The Big Thing ’’ his 
mine near Caribou, which mining ex- 
perts claim will prove to be one of the 
richest gold properties in the world. 
July 31st, back at Whitehorse, we be- 
gan final preparations for our trip up 
We 


the Pelly and Maemillan rivers. 
procured our hunting licenses and en- 


gaged Roderick Thomas as guide. We 
spent a busy day August first getting 
gasoline launch, canoes and outfit ready 
for our start the following morning. Au- 
gust 2nd, about 10 o’clock, we left 
Whitehorse in the launch, the Teal, hav- 
ing two canoes intow, heavily loaded with 
gasoline, provisions and camp outfit. 
Our party consisted of six—Thomas, the 
guide; Armstrong, our camp cook; the 


engineer and the pilot of the Teal, my 
brother and myself. 

Our trip up the river consumed twen- 
ty-two days—sixteen by launch and the 
remainder by The second day 
out we found that the Teal would be 
inadequate for carrying us through the 
currents which we must necessarily en- 
counter later in our trip; so we stopped 
at Mr. Charles Boutellier’s place and 
secured the ‘‘Christine.’’ This, a six- 
teen-horse-power gasoline launch with a 
stern wheel propeller, was better suited 
to our use. With only one or two mi- 
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nor accidents, such as a broken rudder, 
she carried us safely through. The Yu- 
kon farm was passed the fifth day. This 
was the only farm we saw on the entire 
trip. The next day we saw for the first 
time, tracks of moose and bear; but no 
game appeared, probably owing to the 
fact that our boat made so much noise. 
We had considerable difficulty in get- 
ting through Pelly Rapids. Several hun- 
dred feet of rope was used to ‘‘line’’ the 
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launch through. After about five miles 
however, we found good water once 
more. When we reached the mouth of 
the Macmillan River we met three pros- 
pectors, who showed us some gold they 
had panned out and some very promis- 
ing-looking quartz. 

One day H. E. and I walked ahead of 
the launch in the hope of killing some 
geese or possibly a bear as many fresh 
tracks had been seen along the shore 
Brother carried my .22 while I carried 
the .35. At noon, while waiting for the 
launch to appear, I lay down to take a, 
nap. I was suddenly awakened by 
three shots fired in rapid succession di- 
rectly over my head. Looking up I saw 
a black wolf turning several somersaults 
and heard H. E. say, ‘‘I guess I had 
better give him another one.’’ The wolf 
looked dead, but presently he got up 
and hobbled away. H. E. fired one 
more shot as the wolf disappeared in 
the brush. It was on the opposite 
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side of the river, so we were compelled 
to wait for the launch to arrive before 
beginning our search for it. When we 
finally got across the river we found the 
wolf stone dead not 100 yards from 
where we had last seen it. This was 
our first big game. H. E. had killed it 
at about 185 yards distance. One shot 
grazed the left hind leg just enough to 
draw blood; another struck the left 
front leg in the elbow joint, smashing 
the bone and severing the artery. The 
wolf bled to death in less than five 
minutes. To satisfy myself as to what 
these wolves were living on, I opened 
the stomach, and, to my surprise, found 
hoofs of a smali lamb, along with great 
mouthfuls of meat and hair from the 
mother sheep. The heart had been torn 
into halves and swallowed. I am sure 
I do not exaggerate when I say that this 
wolf earried in its stomach twenty 
pounds of food, not chewed, but merely 
swallowed in great mouthfuls mixed 
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DR. H. E. HOUSTON AND HIS BLACK WOLF, 





A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


with hair and hide. This was the first 
black wolf we had ever seen, so H. E. 
naturally felt proud of his trophy. 

One night not long after this Thomas 
ealled our attention to a small bull 
moose standing on the river bank look- 
ing at our launch. This was our first 
glimpse of a moose. He certainly was an 
ugly-looking brute. He stood with his 
ears cocked forward, staring straight at 
us, showing no fear, until he scented us. 
Then he made off at a brisk trot. Next 
day we saw three caribou trotting away 
from the river frightened by the noise 
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put him. H. E. and I walked the entire 
distance. Each day we managed to kill 
enough ducks and geese for fresh meat. 
The next day many fresh signs of moose 
and bear were seen, but no game. At 
noon a passing storm would have 
drenched us but for the quick work of 
Thomas, who picked up four sticks, tied 
the ends together and pulled a canvas 
around them. We all crowded under this 
protection until the storm was over. 
One day while walking along the shore 
we discovered fresh tracks which seemed 
to be those of a moose pursued by two 








A SCENE ON THE MACMILLAN RIVER. 


of our boat. Not making very fast 
headway with the ‘‘Christine’’ in the 
swift water, we decided the fifteenth 
“day out to complete our trip poling the 
canoe. On the morning of the sixteenth, 
therefore, the captain and pilot of the 
‘*Christine’’ turned back. Thomas man- 
aged the pole from the canoe, while Arm- 
strong, buckled into a harness at the end 
of seventy-five or one hundred feet of 
light rope, did the towing. It was, in- 
deed, slow and tedious work, but Thomas 
was an expert with the canoe and Arm- 
strong was good no matter where you 


wolves. These large wolves are a fierce 
enemy to all game; they prey upon the 
young, and often kill the full-grown in 
the deep snow. When they find the 
track of a wounded animal the smell of 
blood makes them so savage that it is 
only a matter of time until the animal is 
killed and devoured. This chasing of 
moose by wolves has a tendeney to drive 
the moose out of certain localities. Later 
on that day, as H. E. and I were pick- 
ing our way along the river bank among 
the deadfalls and tangled underbrush, 
we saw a small grizzly making his es- 
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cape. He accomplished it so quickly 
that we could not get even one shot at 
him. Evidently he had either scented us 
or heard us before we came into. his 
sight. A short distance from there we 
saw tracks of a large grizzly and cub. 
The mother had caught a salmon and al- 
lowed the cub to drag it to cover before 
eating. Next day we saw tracks of two 
large grizzly bears. I measured the 
larger track in the sand with my tape. 
It measured exactly twelve and one-half 
inches. As nearly as we could tell these 
tracks were made the preceding evening * 
or during the night. We hunted care- 
fully but saw nothing of the bears. 
August 20th I‘got my first chance at 
big game. After dinner I lay down to 
rest a few minutes and was nearly asleep 
when I heard Thomas say, ‘‘ Look at the 
bear!’’ We jumped up and started up 
the river where the bear had been seen. 
H. E. discovered that he had rushed off 
without his cartridge belt, so returned. 
As I walked carefully through the thick 
timber I suddenly saw bruin walking 
directly towards me. Stepping to one 
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side I fired at the upper part of his 
shoulder, this being the only part visible 
through the thick brush. When the gun 
cracked he pitched forward. Not know- 
ing he was mortally wounded I touched 
the trigger again. Instantly I heard him 
bellow, a sign that he was hard hit. 
When I arrived at the spot he was dead. 
We found both bullets had entered be- 
tween the shoulders at almost the same 
spot, so that either would have proved 
fatal. The bear was a_ two-year-old 


Alaskan brown, with very good fur. Af- 
ter a few snap-shots were made we 


skinned the bear and continued our 
journey up the river. The same day as 
we were walking aleng, a bull moose 
broke cover in full view. Before pass- 
ing out of sight he stopped to take 
good look at us. His body was large but 
his horns were quite small and still in 
the velvet. 

A few nights later as we were pitch- 
ing camp, H. E. cailed our attention to 
a large grizzly which was standing on 
the shore about 600 yards away, looking 
into eamp. We hurried along the river 








GEESE KILLED WITH OUR .35 AUTOMATIC RIFLES. 











A STOP 


bank hoping to get a shot but he made 
off up the river and we did not see him 
again. August 22nd we saw a small bull 
moose quietly feeding in a grassy bend 
of the river. We stole up quietly with- 
in 120 yards of him, where we remained 
for some time watching him with the 
field glass as he fed toward us. We 
watched him until he finally smelled us 
about fifty yards away. We could see 
him blink his eyes as he protruded his 
long nose in our direction to get a bet- 
ter scent. Soon he trotted away, only 
to return for another and final sniff at 
us. How we longed for our camera! But 
who could guess that such an opportu- 
nity would present itself. The sun was 
* just right, the background was good and 
the wind was favorable. We reached 
our final camping ground on the Mac- 
millan River that day at 3:30 o’clock. 
This we named River Camp. 

The first day at River Camp was 
spent in preparing our outfit for perma- 
nent camp. Everyone enjoyed the lux- 
ury of a shave; boots were oiled; but- 
tons sewed on; clothes washed; the ca- 


FOR LUNCH ON THE MACMILLAN RIVER. 


noe dry-docked and overhauled and ev- 
erything arranged. Our pack sacks were 
filled with provisions and wearing ap- 
parel to be ready for an early start for 


permanent camp. To guard against de- 
struction by bears, wolverines and por- 
cupines all the provisions we did not re- 
quire at permanent camp was packed in 
the canoe, which was anchored some dis- 


tance from shore. After everything was 
done I took my rod and reel and caught 
ten nice grayling for supper. While we 
were eating supper a porcupine came 
into camp. We managed to lasso him, 
then I carried him out into deep water 
and forced him to swim across the river; 
for, as all campers know, a porcupine 
will destroy everything around camp it 
ean get its teeth into. 

August 24th, twenty-two days after 
having left Whitehorse, we began our 
packing from River Camp to permanent 
eamp, fifteen miles away. Everybody 
shouldered his pack sack, each weighing 
about sixty-five pounds. In single file 
we tramped like so many burros. We 
made two trips to Midway Camp that 
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day. The fourth day of packing Thom- 
as and Armstrong made a trip to per- 
manent camp. H. E. and I continued 
to pack from River to Midway Camp. 
On. our last trip we saw a caribou stag 
at the river not far from our canoe. We 
did not molest him. On our way back 
we stopped at a small stream where we 
caught four large grayling with a No. 6 
Professor fly and two feet of narrow red 
ribbon attached to a six-foot pole which 


clearing up during the forenoon of the 
31st. 

By the 1st of September we were well 
settled. This, the first day of our hunt, 
was a memorable one. We started out 
early. The sky was clear when the sun 
came peeping over the mountains. The 
snow was disappearing rapidly. H. E. 
and Thomas went after a moose they 
had located the previous day, while 
Armstrong and I hunted up the basin. 
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POLING AND TRACKING UP THE MACMILLAN RIVER. + 


we cut near by. Soon after we arrived 
at Midway Camp, Thomas and Arm- 
strong returned, having seen on their 
trip three sheep, several ptarmigan and 
whistling marmots and one large grizzly 
bear. The 28th we all went with packs 
to permanent camp. On the way we 
saw fourteen caribou and counted over 
fifty sheep. This camp was very hard 
to reach but was located in an excellent 
game country. It commenced snowing 
about midnight of the 28th and contin- 
ued throughout. the 29th and 30th, 


hoping for a shot at a ram or caribou 
Shortly after leaving camp we saw 1 
dozen or more sheep. There were no 
rams in the bunch, so leaving my gun 
with Armstrong I took the camera and 
carefully worked my way behind shrub- 
bery and rocks until within seventy-five 
feet of the nearest ones. They were be- 
hind brush, which prevented me from 
taking a picture as they stood, but, run- 
ning out from behind the bushes I 
eaught them as they ran in a bunch 
about 150 feet away. Soon after I dis- 
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covered an object moving through the 
brush some distance ahead. After 
watching it for a while we decided that 
it was a bear. I instructed Armstrong 
to remain where he was and to keep the 
bear in sight while I slid down the 
mountain side to get in its path. It 
proved to be a silvertip, which in size 
and movement reminded me of a great, 
fat hog. The bear came on at a very 
fast walk, occasionally breaking into a 
trot. At intervals he would turn about 
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quite like the grunt of a hog. On again 
he came with his bristles still erect. As 
I watched him at this close range I won- 
dered what he would do to me if I did 
not succeed in stopping him with a bul- 
let. I waited until he approached with- 
in sixty yards. His head was close to 
the ground as he came straight towards 
me and I fired at his head knowing that 
if I missed where I aimed the bullet 
would strike in his shoulder. As the ri- 
fle cracked he pitched forward on his 








THE AUTHOR AND HIS BROWN BEAR. 


and trot back several feet to smell some- 
thing and then resume his rapid pace. 
As he approached within 150 yards of 
me a flock of ptarmigans flew up around 
him, uttering their peculiar ery. At 
once the long hairs on the bear’s back 
and shoulders stood erect as he wheeled 
about, far more quickly than you would 
imagine a bear could do. He dropped 
his ears back as he opened and closed his 
mouth several times, uttering a sound 


left side without a groan or a kick. I 
walked forward quickly to see the ef- 


fect of my shot. As I stood within 
twenty feet of him his sides continued 
to move up and down for a few seconds 
as he breathed, but in less than a min- 
ute he was dead. Armstrong came hur- 
rying down the mountain side with his 
hat in his hand, shouting. ‘‘ Why didn’t 
you hit him in some other spot, so we 
could have had some fun?’’ I told him 
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THE AUTHOR AND HIS MOOSE. 


that if I ever cared to shoot straight it 
was at a grizzly bear, for I did not care 


to have fun with one at such close range. 

After taking a few snap-shots of our 
bear we removed the hide and then sat 
down to enjoy our lunch. Afterwards 
we climbed to the head of the basin and 
from there discovered three large objects 
in another basin about a mile away. 
Armstrong thought they were grizzlies 
and said, ‘‘Let’s go after them!’’ After 
my tame experience I felt as though I 
could conquer a whole family of griz- 
zlies, so after them we went, keeping out 
of sight and making a ecirele so they 
-could not smell us. We approached 
within 300 yards before taking a look. 
Just before looking over the ledge I 
thought of my enviable situation—I had 
just killed a grizzly and here was a 
chance for three more—but upon look- 
ing I was stunned to see three caribou 
peacefully feeding. Giving my rifle to 
Armstrong—sinee it was a cow and calf 
and one small stag—I substituted my 


camera and took a picture of the cow 
and calf before they made off. 

It was getting late, so we started for 
camp. 
walk, I noticed a moose horn showing 
above the dense underbrush about 300 
yards away. It looked from our position 
exactly like a shed horn, and we had 
seen many in the last few days lying 
about upon the ground. We watched it 
carefully for some sign of life but could 
not detect a movement. Finally, as I 
was removing the camera from my back 
Armstrong said he thought’ the horn 
moved slightly. Leaving Armstrong to 
watch I moved forward keeping behind 
willows until I was about seventy-five 
yards from the horn. Suddenly I heard 
the brush crackling to my right. Think- 
ing the moose had scented me and was 
making off I stepped back quickly and 
saw a large bull moose leap over some 
deadfalls nearly as high as himself and 
trot rapidly away. Thinking that, of 
course, this was the moose we had been 


As we were going along at a fast 
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watching, I aimed at the point of the 
right shoulder and fired three shots in 
rapid succession before he went down. 
As I fired the third shot I heard Arm- 
strong call, ‘‘Give it to the other one, 
Doctor!’’ Turning, I saw the biggest 
wild animal I had ever seen, just arising 
from his bed, not seventy-five yards 
away. This one, then, was the owner 
of what had seemed the motionless horn. 
Before he could turn his massive head 
towards me I shot him in the left shoul- 
der. I heard the bullet thud and knew 
at that close range I had made no mis- 
take. I saw his body qviver but he did 
not fall, and before I could shoot again 
his left horn covered the shoulder, thus 
leaving but one opportunity for a fatal 
shot. Knowing that I had but one load- 
ed shell left in the rifle, I shot him 
squarely between the eyes. Had I known 
more about hunting moose I would have 
shot about twelve inches higher, for a 
moose’s head is so long that the brain 
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lies about that distance above the eyes. 
As it was, the bullet passed beneath the 
brain, lodging in the vertebre of the 
neck. What transpired in the next few 
moments I shall never forget! Here 
lay twowounded bull moose not morethan 
100 yards apart—both bellowing and 
one kicking large tufts of moss high into 
the air, while the other, which had fal- 
len near a small stream in his death 
struggles, was kicking rocks as large as. 
my fist far out into the brush. I shot 
the last one through the heart to stop 
his strug@ling. It was now very late so 
I hurriedly ran the tape over the larger 
moose’s horns and found a spread of 
fifty-nine and one-half inches. This is 
far from a record head, but the length 
of the palms made it a very pretty one. 
The left palm ran back forty-five inches 
and the right forty-four inches. One 
palm carried fourteen points and the 
other fifteen. Both palms were symmet- 
rical and perfect. The other bull car- 


OUR FIRST MOOSE. 








B. H. ARMSTRONG WITH ONE OF OUR MOOSE. 


ried a spread of fifty-four and one-half 
inches, but the palms were not so wide 
nor even. 

When we arrived in camp H. E. and 
Thomas asked us what we had been wast- 


ing so much lead on. After we told 
them about the moose and showed them 
the grizzly skin H. E. asked me how 
large my moose heads were.. When I 
told him he informed me that he had 
just killed a moose with a spread of six- 
ty-one inches. He told us that they had 
seen seventeen moose and had killed the 
largest one. He said that he and 
Thomas had picked out a large bull with 
the intention of carying home his horns 
but unfortunately while they were stalk- 
ing him among a heavy growth of wil- 
lows and serub spruce the moose scented 
them and charged into a willow thicket 
Although he was not over fifty yards 
from the animal when he was first sight- 
ed, H. E. fired twice, making a clean 
miss each time.. This I could hardly 


have believed had it not come from H. 
E. himself, for I have hunted with many 
good shots but I have yet to find a bet- 
ter game shot than he. He denied hav- 
ing the ‘‘buck fever,’’ but when we ral- 
lied him about having twice missed a 
1,700-pound bull moose at a distance of 
fifty yards he was just a little sensitive 
on the subject. I learned afterward 
from Thomas that this moose was lying 
down until they were close upon him; 
then he made a rush through the thick 
brush, which was very high, allowing 
only his head and neck to show above the 
brush ; so H. E.’s two shots were fired at 
the neck and no doubt ranged high or 
struck twigs in their course. However, 
he made good on the next moose and at 
much longer range. He shot him through 
the heart with his first bullet, but struck 
him again in the shoulder with the sec- 
ond shot before the moose fell. As he 
ran forward to make sure of his moose 
he almost ran upon a cow moose which 
389 
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stared at him for a moment not more 
than twenty feet away. The hair upon 
her neck and shoulder stood erect as she 
gingerly turned and walked away. When 
they were dressing the dead bull another 
smaller bull came within thirty yards of 
them and looked on for a moment, then 
trotted away. Upon their return many 
moose were seen but none had heads as 
large as the one just killed, so they did 
not molest them. 

The next day, returning to the two 
moose I had killed, we found that my 
first one had been shot three times, two 
bullets being very close together in the 
right shoulder, while the third struck 
about a foot further forward and a little 
higher. No doubt any one of the three 
shots would have killed him. We took a 
few snap-shots before dressing out the 
moose, and also took some measurements 
of the larger one, which I copy from my 
note-book : 

Height at shoulder, 8 ft. 3 in.; height 
at rump, 7 ft. 11% in.; girth, 8 ft. 8 
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in.; length from end of nose to tip ot 
tail (the tail, by the way, is aLout 3 in. 
long), 11 ft. 10 in.; estimate of weight, 
by our guide, 1,800 lbs. 

Upon arriving at camp we weighed 
the head and scalp of the larger moose 
It weighed 163 pounds. 

After an early dinner we all went to 
earry in H. E.’s trophy. When almost 
in sight of the dead moose I discovered 
a moose feeding about 600 yards away. 
After looking him over with the glasses 
we decided he was a good specimen. 
Thomas and I crept forward until within 
about 185 paces of him. I waited until 
he turned broadside, then I fired for the 
right shoulder. As the gun cracked, the 
moose went down in a heap. When we 
walked up to him he tried hard to re- 
gain his feet but he could not. I shot 
him again to stop his struggles. His 
horns were not so large as our two larger 
bulls but were symmetrical. After a 
few pictures were taken we each carried 
a heavy load to camp. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


oes 


The Homestead 


At the foot of the butte, in the sagebrush, 
The little log cabin stands, 
But the view from its humble doorway, 


Covers a mighty land. 


Snowclad mountains and cafions, 
And rivers wild and free, 

And miles of open country, 
As far as the eye can see. 


It’s the home of the wild, the untamed thing, 
The elk, the sheep and the deer, 

Where the sharp, shrill bark of the coyote, 
Is borne to the listening ear. 


Where the skies are blue and cloudless, 
And the sun shines all the year, 

Oh, it’s not the home of my fathers, 
But a thousand times more dear. 


MRS. N. W. FROST. 











A RECORD TARPON TRIP 


J. N. BRANNOCK 


I’ve had two fishing experiences that 
I never expect to have duplicated—one 
for bass in northern Minnesota and one 
for tarpon at Port Aransas, Texas. To 
eatch each one of the silver kings is no 
little thing when so many try, season af- 
ter season, and lose. So for my brother 
and I to catch six and nine each in one 
week, with both the silver and the gold 
button, is a record we are proud of. The 
president of the Tarpon Club told me 
it cost him $2,000 to catch his first one, 
so he was right when he expressed it, 
that I was ‘“‘d d lucky!’’ I have 
fished all my life for all the smaller 
kinds of fish in streams and lakes, but 
that week will live in my memory for- 
ever. 

My first Sunday afternoon out, I got 
a strike and lost him, and I am sure my 
eyes must have stuck out big to feel the 
sudden strike and see the leap in the 
air and the hook thrown. The second 
day was my lucky day. I got not only 
the strike, but my trophy, and he now 
hangs on the wall, a mute reminder of 
the dream of years. My fish-made a 
good leap in the air, took out some line, 
leaped several times again, in fact, en- 
gaged in the usual stunts to throw the 
hook, but after a reasonable time we had 
him coming our way, and soon he was 
on -his side and gaffed. How does a 
man feel when he has looked forward for 
years to the realization of an ambition? 
The old question of pursuit or posses- 
sion as the greater pleasure is now 
solved. The answer is easy on the tar- 
pon question. 

The nervous tension, the great anxiety 
as to losing him, the hard work—all do 





not make it the greater pleasure when 
after playing him say for a half hour, 
he leaps again, the great body in the 
air, mouth wide open, gills thrown back, 
the extra angry shake is exhibited, and 
the hook is tossed some twenty or thirty 
feet. No; the height and depth of sat- 
isfaction is in seeing him in the launch, 
homeward bound, the sea quiet, the sun 
setting in golden colors and a feeling of 
uttermost peace within—peace with all 
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NOCK AND HIS 4 FT. 11 IN. TARPON. 
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the world. Then the | 9% 
anxiety is all gone, the [Jy ” 


tarpon is possessed, you 
have caught him—your 
first—and an important 
milestone in your fish- 
ing career is reached; 
and, regardless of your 
future catches, this, the 
first one, has the high 
privilege of being 
mounted. 

Tuesday I caught my 
silver button fish after 
a pretty fight, and I as- 
sure you I was much 
pleased. to have the 
president, Mr. Hooper, 
who has caught over 
425 tarpon, pin the but- 
ton on my lapel. 
Wednesday I caught 
four, Thursday two, and 
Friday I landed my gold 
button fish, 6 feet 144 
inches, after a fight of 1 
hour and 45 minutes. 

It seemed to me that 
such a fight as he put 
up ought to satisfy the 
most ardent sportsman. 
How could a man ask 
for more? What could 
a tarpon do that this 
one did not do? He 
waltzed me around that bay, up to the 
jetties and out again; took out a large 
amount of line repeatedly; gave me 
plenty of anxiety lest I might yet lose 
him; made fully a dozen magnificent 
leaps clear out of the water, head and 
tail, tired me till I wondered which of 
us would last the longest. 


Grit won; and after a final turn on 
his side, fish and boat are brought to- 
gether, the gaff is placed and the fight 

















HEROES OF 6-FOOT TARPONS. 


H. W. (left) and J. N. (right) Brannock, whose best catches were, 
respectively, 6 ft. 2% in., and 6 ft. 1% in. 


is over. I was utterly exhausted; too 
much so to feel the proper elation as 
with light tackle and flag up we went 
home. All the others had gone in long 
before we had landed this big fellow. 


After the official measurement the 
honor was again mine to have Mr. 
Hooper replace the silver button with 
the gold button. I so hoped it would 
be two inches longer than my brother’s, 


but it fell one inch less than his. Sat- 
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urday the weather would permit of no 
outside fishing, and Sunday morning I 
rested and got ready to leave. Nine tar- 
pon in one week, from 4 ft. 614 in., 
to 6 ft. 114 in., was not a bad record, 
especially as it included one 221% Ib. 
jack fish that fought as hard under the 
water as the tarpon did on top, it being 
no less a fighter, only not so spectacu- 
lar. 
Sixty-four tarpon were caught this 
week, as well as some jack and king fish. 
Wednesday was the great day of the 
feast. Language can not describe it. 
The dictionary would be bankrupted to 
tell it were the actual occurrence fully 
known. I am sure the goggles-and-teeth 
Lion Killer would endeavor to enlarge 
his Ananias Club with fishermen as well 
as politicians, did he know the true 
story. But in this instance the witnesses 
were too many. This Wednesday the 
shiners were on the fishing grounds by 
the thousands—there seemed to be acres 
of them, and the tarpon were innumer- 
able, and, furthermore, they were leap- 
ing continuously all morning and all af- 
ternoon. It mattered not in which’ di- 
rection you looked, there were from two 
or three to a dozen in the air ‘at a time. 
It was truly wonderful! Mr. Hooper 
and Mr. Murphy have each a very wide 
range of sea fishing experience, and 
they said they had never seen such 
a sight. Only once, in the fall, they 
thought they had seen as many tar- 
pon’ following a school of shiners out, 
but they were doing no leaping. Mr. 
Streeter of Chicago arrived too late to 
see this event, but his experience re- 
corded nothing like unto it. The old 
guides and other fishermen old at the 
game gave the same verdict. Mark you, 
the leaping was all morning and all af- 
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ternoon, the fish rolling and tumbling 
and cutting the water with their fins— 
under and on the line, often so near your 
hook you wondered how they missed it. 
Leaping, as they did, so close to the 
boat, one was often wet with the splash- 
ing water. Often I know I saw a dozen 
tarpon within a radius of forty feet and 
several fishermen playing their fish at 
the same time. 


Thirty-three were caught this day, 
thirty on light tackle. This was the day 
I caught four; but for the time element 
in landing them it looked as if I should 
have been forty rather than four. A 
moving picture of that day’s sight would 
have made a man a fortune. The various 
men playing their fish; shiners scatter- 
ing at the rush of the tarpon; a king 
fish, beyond, jumping straight up, it 
seemed, twenty feet, and the tarpons’ 
own stunts in the air—all these antics 
could not be exaggerated. I would not 
have missed that one day for $100. I 
ean readily believe any sea fishing rec- 
ords after this week’s experience, and I 
have little hopes of ever repeating the 
performance of taking nine in one week, 
seven of which were on the regulation 
light tackle, as prescribed by the Club. 


I have read the various good sporting 
magazines for years, and have seen the 
views and read the stories; have also 
come in personal contact with some who 
had caught their tarpon, and have heard 
their stories. But I’ve a story of my 
own now, and an experience I shall 
never forget; the envy of the other fel- 
low is now gone. 


’ 


I shall see ‘‘Tarpon Inn’’ again, for 
this fish is indeed worthy of his names 
as the spectacular one—the ‘‘Tiger of 
the Sea’’ and the ‘‘King of Fish.”’ 










































DEAR OLD NEW MEXICO. 


fake me back to old New Mexico, 
Where there’s plenty of room and air; 

Where there’s mesquite and pine trees, 
Grease-wood and prickly pear; 

Where there ain’t no pomp nor glitter, 
Where a shillin’s called a “bit,” 

Where at night the magpies twitter, 
Where the Injun fits were fit. 


Take me back where range is plenty, 

Where there’s rattlesnakes and ticks; 
Where a stack of ‘whites’ costs twenty, 

Where they don’t sell gilded bricks; 
Where the sandy Pecos River 

And the mighty Rio Grande 
Cut arroyos in the mirage; 

Where they irrigate the land. 

Take me where they ain’t no subways, 

Nor no forty-story shacks, 

Where they shy at automobiles, 

Dudes, plug hats and three-rail tracks; 
Where the old sun-tanned prospector 

Dreams of wealth and pans his dirt, 
Where the sleepy night herd puncher 

Sings to steers and plies the quirt. 

Take me where there’s diamond hitches, 

Ropes an’ brands an’ ca’tridge belts; 
Where the boys wear chaps for britches, 

Soft-boiled shirts and Stetson felts; 

Land of centipede and cactus, 

Land of chaparral and gold— 
Take me back to dear New Mexico, 

Let me die there when I’m old. 

I am sending herewith a copy of a piece 
of poetry that was sent me a few months 
ago by an old bunk-mate whom I had 
not seen for twenty years. ‘‘Rope,’’ the 
boys called him, because he was so long, 
lanky ard slim. George Emery is his 
real name, but I venture to say that he 
is known to more people by just Rope 
than by any other cognomen. 

**Dear Old New Mexico’’ caught my 
eye and I read it through. The poetry, 
and coming from old Rope, brought back 
to me memories of the good old days 
when we rode the range together in the 
valleys of the Urraca, Rayado and 
Cimarroncito in ‘‘Dear Old New Mex- 
ico.’? I leaned back in my office chair 
and my thoughts flew back twenty years. 
Scenes and memories of the old ranch 
on the Urraca came before me. Locking 


the office door, I sat and smoked and 
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lived for a few moments in the shadowy 
past. I saw the old adobe corral, built 
by the Kit Carson party in the Santa 
Fe Trail days, and which is still stand- 
ing, along with the old ranch house, on 
what is now known as the Bar-Seven-K 
ranch, not far from the town of Cim- 
arron. I smoked and dreamed some 
more, when suddenly a thought came to 
me that I would have two weeks in Jan- 
uary, the following month; that I could 
leave business to run itself. I at once 
wrote a long letter to old Rope, telling 
him té meet me on January 4th in Cim- 
arron. About ten days later a postal 
ecard came to me saying: ‘‘I’ll be there! 
Yours, Rope.’’ Would old Rope . be 
there? Well, I guess yes! Rope said 
so; and I knew that nothing but a cy- 
clone would stop old Rope. Would I be 
there? Well, if the Santa Fe ran trains 
I would be there. 

For the next few days my mind was 
not very much of the time on business; 
it was out in ‘‘Dear Old New Mexico.’’ 
My evenings were spent in cleaning the 
rifle, oiling up the old six-gun and get- 
ting things in shape. I dug out of an 
old trunk the old chaps and an old pair 
of spurs. My wife wanted to know if I 
had gone crazy, and what I wanted to 
take those old dirty leather breeches 
along for. 

Good luck seemed to be with me, for 
I arrived in Cimarron on time, and— 
there was old Rope waiting at the sta- 
tion! Say, boys, did you ever have that 
feeling?’—shaking hands with a. fellow 
that you knew was true blue ?—who you 
knew had been your best friend all your 
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life, and who you loved as a brother, and 
whom you had not seen for twenty 
years? ~ Well, if you have, you know my 
feelings and how I felt when I shook 
old Rope’s hand. The boys over at the 
place where Rope and I went—where 
they dispense gents’ furnishings (li- 
quid)—-said that Rope had been hang- 
ing around town for the past three days, 
and when I asked him why, he said: 
** Well, I thought you might come a lit- 
tle ‘pronto,’ and I sure was going to be 
there to meet you!’’ 

We stayed in town that night and out- 
fitted for a week’s hunt in the moun- 
tains. After getting the grub and am- 
munition, ete., we loaded it into a spring 
wagon over at the corral where Rope had 
been making his headquarters during 
his stay in town, waiting for me to 
eome. At 5 o’clock the next morning 


we were on our way south to the Urraca 
ranch, where we had a fine breakfast 


before going to the cabin up in the hills 
that was to be our home for a week. 
The snow was too deep to drive, so we 
packed a mule with our plunder and 
saddled up two horses to ride. The old 
chaps came in mighty handy right there, 
as the wind was cold and a snowstorm 
was brewing. We reached our cabin and 
unpacked. While I looked after the 
stock, Rope built a fire and cooked din- 
ner. I don’t remember of ever eating 
anything that tasted quite so good as 
that meal. Rope said I ate as though I 
hadn’t had a meal since he saw me last, 
twenty years ago. I told him that it 
tasted better to me than any meal I had 
had for twenty years. The sky looked 
black about this time, and, knowing that 
we had no shelter for the stoeh, we de- 
cided to take the horses and mule back 
to the ranch and walk back to the cabin. 
This we did, but not without a whole lot 
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of hard walking and climbing, as we got 
caught in the snowstorm that began as 
we left the ranch. I thought that was 
about the longest nine miles I ever saw, 
and, as where the cabin was located the 
altitude is about 9,000 feet and at the 
ranch 6,000 feet, it was an up-hill climb 
all the way. I puffed like a freight en- 
gine, but made the trip, and we arrived 
at the cabin that evening in a blinding 
snow storm. The cabin was built of 
logs and about 12x14 feet in size, with 
one small window and door; the ceiling 
was just high enough for one of my 
height to stand erect, so Rope had to 
double up like a jack-knife. There was 
an old rusty cook-stove in one corner and 
three old cracker boxes lying on the 
floor, that made up the furnishings. We 
had our blankets and a few cooking 
utensils, however, and a fallen tree near 
by furnished us fuel. We laid in a sup- 
ply of broken limbs to burn, as the snow 
was falling fast and there was no telling 
how deep it might be in the morning. 
While Rope prepared another of his fam- 
ous meals, I spread the blankets on the 
floor for our bed. 

Supper was eaten off the cracker box 
that answered for a table, after which 
we lit our pipes and began to visit with 
each other. 

Rope said: ‘‘ Well, Doc, it sure seems 
like old times, don’t it?’’ We finally 
crawled between the blankets, but sleep 
seemed to be out of the question, as we 
had so many things to talk about, and 
it was in the ‘‘wee sma’ hours’’ when 
we rolled over to catch a little needed 
rest. 

The next morning we were up bright 
and early, and, after a good feed, start- 
ed for our hunt. The snow had drifted 
pretty badly, but not so deep but what 
we could get around slowly. We came 
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across a deer track and followed it up a To make a long story short, I killed a 
small eafion where it led off up the side bobeat there the next day,and a few days 
of the mountain. We separated and after, Rope got a lion that measured 
Rope went around one way, while I went seven and one-half feet from tip to tip. 
the other. I came around a point of I have the deer head mounted, and the 
rocks—and there was Mr. Deer looking skins made into rugs, at home, and I 
in the opposite direction. He had gone surely do prize them highly. Rope made 
up and over the ridge and came down’ me a present of the lion skin. 

the opposite side. I got the deer and While I have made a success in my 
was skinning him when Rope came up. profession, I thought of the twenty years 
We toted the hide, head and meat tothe of free and easy life that I have lost by 
eabin and had venison on our bill of not living the life that Rope has lived— 
fare. Rope said we would leave the en- out in the open, enjoying life and being 
trails lying there as a bait for bobcats free from care. In the next world I will 
and maybe a lion. live on the range. 

















THE CABIN. 





Over Just Beyond the Mountains 


Over just beyond the mountains, Where the sleeping river quivers 

Where the sun sinks in the west, *Neath the noon sun’s burning showers, 
Where my heart and dreams are folded, To the lazy drone of insects 

Is the land that I love best. In the dust trails gorgeous flowers. 


Where the rosy hues of dawning Where the cooling shades of evening 
Breaks upon the pearly skies; Drop from out the Western skies; 

Where the temple groves give echo Where the breeze’s piney fragrance 
To the birds’ glad morning cries. O’er the dark, cool river lies. 


Over just beyond the mountains 
Where the sun sinks in the West; 

Is a land that’s haunting—calling— 
O’er the distant hills to rest. 
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HUNTING AFRICAN LIONS 
WITH PAUL RAINEY 


ER. SHELLEY 


Part II.—CoNCLUSION. 


The next morning we started up the 
Stony Athey. Mr. Rainey and I kept 
close to the donga along with the dogs, 
while the others spread out on both 
sides and well ahead. Finally, when 
about six miles from the starting-point, 
I saw some of the hunters galloping to 
and fro about a“fnile or two ahead. They 


were motioning to us with hats and ri- 
fle shot, and we rode across the donga 
and down a game path as fast as the 
dogs could follow. Mr. Hill had seen 
two large lions fighting, and at his shot 
they disappeared into a reed-bed, and 


as we came up other lions were spotted 
filing down from the plains to the 
rushes, seventeen in all. We decided to 
gallop them and shoot what we could 
before they made for cover, and then put 
the dogs after them. I took the dogs 
back to the gary while the others of the 
party galloped after the lions. To the 
surprise of everyone they did not stop in 
cover, but crossed the donga and headed 
straight out upon the plains. One large 
lioness stopped to fight, but she was 
shot and severely wounded. The riders 
made a wild detour around her and went 
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HILL THAT WE DROVE EIGHTEEN LIONS AND THREE CHEETAS OFF IN 
ONE MORNING, NINE LIONS ESCAPING. 














BOYS SKINNING ZEBRA. 


in after the others. I. had returned 
from the gary and started to cut across 
the semi-circle in which they were now 
running. There was a lot more firing 
and the bunch split, two lionesses and 
five grown cubs running my way. At 
300 yards they dropped in the grass so 
that only their ears were visible. The 
other bunch was working for the reed- 
beds along the donga, and there was al- 
most continuous firing behind them. 
Five of the lot reached cover. Dr. 
Johnson, who had fallen behind, now 
came up and we sat in our saddles and 
watched the galloping and firing in the 
distance, at the same time keeping an 
eye on the seven pairs of ears in front 
of us. At last the firing ceased and the 
five hunters galloped to us. We rode a 
few steps nearer; they got up and tried 
to escape. We galloped about 300 yards 
when they all turned and faced-us. The 
two lionesses went down with the first 
volley from seven guns; the cubs started 
away, but soon faced us again. Just as 
we were dismounting one of the cubs 
started in 300 yards away, and was not 
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killed until within forty yards of us. The 
others were finished shortly after the 
dogs were taken from the gary and 
we went with them from one lion to an- 
other, finding all quite dead except the 
first lioness. She was hid in the grass 
when the dogs surrounded her, and 
jumped up, making mad ‘rushes at the 
dogs, catching two of them, which she 
mauled rather severely before we could 
finish her. 

We counted up what had been killed 
that morning, a total of eleven. It was 
past noon now and we had no lunch, 
nor water left in our canteens, but we 
started for the donga. There were at 
least a half-dozen lions hid along in the 
rushes. We first jumped a couple of 
hyenas, which the dogs did not follow. 
Soon we reached the big reed-beds and 
a lioness was jumped at once. She held 
her ground well at first, but finally be- 
gan shifting as the dogs crowded her 
from one end of the rushes to the other. 
It was nearly an hour before she broke 
cover, and then for only a singlé bound, 
but it was enough for Mr. Rainey to 
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plant a .470 behind her shoulder, and 
she fell dead. 

We continued on down along the 
reed beds. The boys were catching up 
with the lion skins. The skinners had 
finished their work only to find another 
awaiting them at the very minute they 
reached us. 

The dogs soon jumped another lion, 
but this time it was short work. He gal- 
loped through the rushes past us and 
opposite Dr. Johnson and Percival, both 
hitting him a death shot. On we went 
until we killed two more in the same 
way, and caught a cub. It was now 
nearly sunset, and the big ones that Hill 
had seen fighting early in the morning 
were not far ahead of us, but camp was 
seven miles away and we were tired and 
hungry. The skinners could not finish 
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what had already been killed before sun- 
set, so we called it a day and left for 
camp. It proved another record-break- 
er for one day—fifteen killed and one 
eaught alive. 

We figured that we had only four or 
five days left and the real lion country 
was still in front of us. We planned 
for an early start, but felt more like 
sleep the next morning. It was a mat- 
ter of twenty miles to the nearest wa- 
terhole, a tributary to the Athey River. 
Everything went smoothly and we 
reached the water shortly after noon. 
No sooner had we finished our lunch 
than we saw a man approaching on a 
white mule. He told us there were 
three large male lions under the shade 
of a tree about two miles below us. 


They had killed a zebra and were lying 





NINE LIONS KILLED BY THREE GENTS IN 30 MINUTES—MR. RAINBPY, 
DR. JOHNSON AND MYSELF. 
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near the kill. The gentleman proved to 
be Mr. Woodhouse, a quarantine veteri- 
narian in the employ of the government. 
He had seen some of our boys that were 
sent in to the Athey River station with 
lion hides, and was on his way out to 
our camp to see a couple of days’ sport. 
We gave him a drink and a sandwich to 
eat as he rode, and started without de- 
lay. I rode a short distance behind with 
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of hartebeests and zebra there were great 
herds of beautiful imperla and wilde- 
beest, the latter looking not unlike our 
American bison. There were great num- 
bers of gazelle, both Thompson and 
Grant, and a bunch of water buck and 
eland were feeding on the hillside across 
the donga. Diker, sten-buck and dick- 
dick were continually jumping as we 
rode along. Mr. Woodhouse had left 


THREE CHEETAS SHOT BY MR. RAINEY. 


the dogs, Roy Stewart riding behind 
with his long whip, keeping them at 


heel. The distance proved to be over 
four miles instead of two, but it did not 
matter, as the view we had of the coun- 
try was rather charming. We rode 
nearly the entire distance down a large 
hogback that sloped gently to a donga 
on either side. We were in a game coun- 
try now. Besides the countless number 


our askari to keep watch of the lions 
until we could come up. He had the 
grass carefully knotted where they had 
crossed the road, and pointed to a tree 
100 yards from cover where he had last 
seen them. We supposed, of course, they 
had gone on into cover, so rode openly 
to the spot, intending to trail them with 
the dogs. As we neared the tree, up 
they jumped, three large ones with beau- 
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tiful dark manes, Mr. Rainey and Dr. 
Johnson firing at the same time just as 
they reached cover. Away went the 
dogs so fast that they were out of hear- 
ing in a minute: One of the lions was 
hit behind, and lay in the edge of cover, 
growling. The Doctor was first to see 
him and put a ball through his brain. 
We mounted and galloped after the dogs 
as fast as possible and came upon them 
a half-mile down in dense cover. The 
lion stood in tall grass and was also pro- 
tected by a thick bush in which he stood. 
Some of the dogs were barking over to 
the right and we supposed both lions 
wefe at bay. Mr. Rainey and I both 
climbed high in near-by trees in an at- 
tempt to get sight of them. Mr. Rainey 
eaught sight of one to the left and took 
a chance shot. It was a lucky one, 











THE AUTHOR AND TWO YCUNG 
LEOPARDS. 
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breaking his neck and killing him in- 
stantly. The dogs continued to bark 
and it was fifteen minutes before we 
could make out for sure that he was 
dead. We then sent the dogs in where 
we supposed the other to be, but noth- 
ing happened. We spent another quar- 
ter of an hour casting about, with no re- 
sult, and finally decided to go back 
where the lions jumped. It seemed the 
only hope of getting the other big fel- 
low. We spent a little time here when 
two or three of the dogs opened to the 
left; the others flew to them and away 
they went. It was a severe test upon 
the dogs, as the sun had shone brightly 
all-day upon the already dried-up grass 


‘and it did not seem possible that they 


could carry the trail. They ran over the 
trail in 300 yards, which gave us a 
chanee to catch up with them. We sat 
upon our horses watching the dogs try 
to figure it out. The black-and-tans, 
Buck and Jim, struck almost at the same 
time, and away they went, old Dewey 
taking the lead away from them. An- 
other 200 yards and they lost again, 
Buck and Jim again showed their su- 
perior nose by picking up the trail, and 
again old Dewey showed his superior 
speed by taking the lead away from 
them. They lost for the third time, but 
only for a minute, when Buck picked it 
up and earried the pack straight to a 
thick reed-bed. It was 200 yards long 
and nearly as wide. The dogs dashed 
into it and the fierce growling of the big 
lion was soon heard. He was at the 
north end, but when the dogs came up, 
he broke, running nearly to the 
south end, which ground he held for 
some time, and the eight guns took 
stands nearly around the cover. He 
broke again, making a circle to the point 
where the dogs first found him. My 
stand was on the right side, nearly to 
the south end. He broke again and all 














MY FIRST ZEBRA. 


were silent for a minute. A gun-bearer 
was pointing in front of me. I saw the 
rushes bending, but it was only for a 
moment, when he broke cover within 
twenty yards of me. No sooner had he 
struck the open than he realized the mis- 
take, and his second lunge was back for 
eover. He was at top speed when I fired 
the right barrel of my big gun and he 
changed ends completely, falling inside 
the rushes. I fired my left in the open- 
ing he had made when falling, but he 
dashed on, growling at every jump, and 
thirty yards out in the jungle he 
stopped; his growls turned to moans for 
an instant, then he started roaring, the 
same as he had always done in his ram- 
bling on the plains. He seemed to be 
trying to call his last farewell to his 
mate in some distant donga, and his 
roars became lower and lower until at 
last they died away. We stood looking 
at the blood-stained trail that he had left 
in the rushes. 

Finally, Mr. Rainey said it was my 
lion and suggested that I go in and see 
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what had happened. The dogs did not 


appear to know whether the big brute 
was dead or not, and they nearly trip- 
ped me up dodging back and forth as I 
walked down the blood-stained path. I 
walked slowly on, peering cautiously at 
every step and finally came upon him, 
and some of the dogs were already tug- 


ging at his long dark mane. My first 
shot had entered his heart and the sec- 
ond one cut off a chunk at the root of 
his tail. He was a beauty, over nine 
feet, his skull eighteen and one-half in- 
ches long and very dense. These three 
were the best we had vet killed, all fully 
developed with splendid manes. TI hope 
to keep this beautiful trophy as long as 
T am allowed to remain upon this earth. 
In years to come it will bring back re- 
collections of this great chase and the 
final kill and the last calls of the huge 
brute will always remain fresh in my 
ears. 

The sun had fallen low in the west. 
The skinners were hard at work when 
we left for camp, arriving just at dark. 
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We sent the askari with rifle and lan- 
tern, and a few boys out to meet the 
others who were coming in with the 
skins. We had only two days left and 
had already equaled our former record 
of twenty-seven, this time in two weeks, 
and we hoped to make another kill. 

The next morning found us out early 
again. I saw a large male cheetah that 
looked iike a lioness, the spots not being 
visible in the early light. We put the 
dogs on and had a splendid run, treeing 
him twice in low bushes. He jumped 


for the second time and we saw him 
charge for the next cover, where he was 
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continually caught the dogs, mauling 
some of them severely. After a couple 
of hours we called off the dogs and set 
fire to the rushes, which burned slowly, 
but finally forced him out and he fell 
to Mr. Hill’s gun. 

It was past noon now, the dogs were 
tired and some badly scarred, so we 
loaded them into the gary and started 
for camp. It was unlucky that we 
found the leopard at all, as the best 
eover for lions was still ahead of us. 
The Masia guides insisted there were al- 
ways lions in there. We had only one 
dog left and decided to hunt down the 
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GRASS HUT DINING ROOM ON SAFARI, 


bayed among huge boulders. He was 
fighting hard for his life and Mr. Rain- 
ey shot him to save the dogs for another 
chance. We started up the donga lead- 
ing to camp and the next find was a big 
leopard. He ran a quarter of a mile up 
the donga into a large reed-bed, and 
here he held his ground stubbornly. I 
was the only one to get sight of him, and 
saw only his ears for a second as he 
thrust his head into a small opening. I 
fired, but only pierced one of his ears. 
He was faster than the big lions and 


donga while the safaris moved into the 
station. We went across and struck the 
Athey five miles above the station, and 
no sooner had we begun hunting when 
we saw large crocodiles in the deep 
holes, and there were many hippo paths 
near the water. The dogs insisted upon 
running to the river for water and we 
feared a crocodile would catch them, so 
we left the cover, called the bout off 
and went straight across to the station. 

Mr. Rainey ordered a special train for 
Nairobi, and the party split here, Mr. 














WOUNDED WATER BUCK. 


Rainey, Dr. Johnson, Capt. Murry, 
Ousman and Percival, with Ousman’s 
safari, going into Nairobi, and the Cap- 
tain’s safari remained at the Athey un- 


til they should return and continue on to 


the Tana river. Our safari, Stewart, 
Hill and I, returned to Mr. Hill’s ranch 
on the Kapatia Plains for a few weeks’ 


rest prior to our next trip to the Taney 
river after Hippo, Rhino and Buffalo. 

I cannot remember of ever having 
been thrown into contact with a better 
lot of fellows, and expressed regrets 
that the hunt was so soon over. and that 
we must part. 

(THE END) 








ER. SHELLEY AND ONE OF THE LIONS KILLED. 





IF MEN BUT KNEW 


F. W. FITZPATRICK 


For a text I might do a little para- 
phrasing and say: ‘‘In all of life there 
is no such fun as this—exercise.’’? And 
having established a starting point, 
stepped-off with a text, as is prescribed 
for all well-regulated sermons, let us, for 
our firstly, generalize a bit and aver 
again, as the fathers declared in 1776, 
that all men are born equal and with 
certain inalienable rights to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. That 
sounds well. But note that I say ‘‘men.’’ 
In what follows I am not discussing 
women, Generically, she’s ‘‘men,’’ too, 
but in this case I am leaving her out ot 
it, for she is a closed book to me. Nor 
I nor any other fellow can tell really 
very much about her. We may do a lot 
of talking but if we get down to facts 
we must acknowledge that she is the 
eternal enigma, interesting but not solu- 
ble or solvable, so we’ll leave her out of 
the question for the nonce. 

Now, then, this ‘‘Pursuit of happi- 
ness’’ affair is susceptible to varied in- 
terpretations. The gentlemen who wear 
their collars back-end forward, and so- 
cial reformers and philosophers, pro- 
fessional moralists and such, maintain 
that it means this or that lofty some- 
thing or other, but to nine-hundred-and- 
ninety-nine out of every thousand of us 
plain folk it simply means the getting 
of as much fur out of existence as one 
possibly can. And even that term ‘‘fun’’ 
is twisted into all sorts of shapes. To 
some of us riches and material success 
constitute the lode star that attracts, 
perfect happiness. To most of us—if we 
are only quite frank with ourselves— 


Love, spelled with the biggest of big Ls, 
ranks as supremest joy, while to others, 
happiness is something else. and so it 
goes. True, there are varieties of love. 
For instance, there is love of self, and 
everything gets back to that sooner or 
later, anyway. But the big L Love :. the 
one that glitters and draws and, inci- 
dentally, draws many into all kinds of 
scrapes and eventually into an insane 
asylum. It is the most ephemeral, il- 
lusive, evanescent pleasure or happiness 
there is. You burn with the fiery, the 
grand passion, and hasten to your fair 
enslaver, only to find her with another 
man, or she is angry with you, or some- 
thing is wrong. Your hopes and expec- 
tations and anticipations are great; you 
walk on your tiptoes, but you are 
doomed to bitter disappointment. She 
is not so attractive as you thought her, 
she lacks responsiveness, she chides and 
scolds, there are recriminations and a 
fuss. And supposing you do get into a 
fool’s paradise, ’tis but a most brief 
tarrying you have there. Go where you 
will, seek it where you may, and almost 
grasp it, you’ll find Love is a most tran- 
sient, unsatisfying ‘‘happiness.’’ The 
least bit over-done, it cloys; the least bit 
under-done, it eats the soul as does a 
eanker. It is bitter, it is exacting, it is 
unreasonable, it raises the very old Nick 
in you and with you. Better far to leave 
it alone or at least take in homeopathic 
doses than to make it the supremest of 
pursued happinesses. 

Well, there is the pursuit of happiness 
via the Success route. How akin to Love! 
The other chap is always just a bit 
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ahead of you. You are tormented, you 
know no rest, your enemies prod you 
and you know your friends attempt to 
deceive you, though they fawn upon you. 
The work is nerve-racking, you grow 
gray and haggard and if you do attain 
the supremest pinnacle of your ambition 
you but find there, to continue our ar- 
chitectural metaphor, but a grinning and 
hideous gargoyle that mockingiy jeers at 
you, and tap upon that gargoyle and you 
find it empty. No happiness there. 

How about wealth? Pursue it at your 
peril. Some can catch up with it, but it 
is a slippery eel. You lie awake nights 
devising means of hanging onto it. At 
every turn you find a pitfall prepared 
for you. Seemingly all men and women 
and everything that lives or is, ali are 
banded together in an effort to separate 
you from that happiness. And soon you 
learn that you have been pursuing a 
phantom. What promised the means of 
securing all happiness—for is there any- 
thing that is not purchasable ?—turns 
out to be but the pass-key to bitter dis- 
appointment. You swear that gold is a 
curse. But having started its pursuit 
you can no longer turn back; it is 
stronger than you. Perhaps you endow 
libraries and hospitals and supply end- 
less red flannel shirts for the savages 
in Timbuctoo, but God help you, nor 
your amassed gold, nor your vaunting 
charities, bring you any happiness. 

Some there are—we call them carnal 
—and medical Jore tells us they are 
legion, who seek happiness through 
their mouths, guzzlers and gormandiz- 
ers. They live to eat or to drink. Look 
around among your friends and note how 
many there are whose supremest joy 
seems to be found at the table or bar. 
The poor wretch who seeks solace and 
happiness in those directions soon de- 


serves our pity. A doddering drunkard 

or senile gourmand is the end of all such. 
At first, perhaps, for a few minutes, 
there is unspeakable bliss in exhilarat- 
ing wine or dainty viand. But much de- 
mands more. The appetite grows with 
indulgence. Indigestion, nightmares, 
spooks, snakes, ten thousand demons with 
flapping ears, burning eyes, curly-gig 
tails and four-tined forks are the retinue 
of indulgence. Happiness? Bah! One 
had better not have been born. 

And so we might go on, passing in re- 
view the various means we poor mortals 
take to accomplish one of the ends for 
which we are supposed to have been 
made, the pursuit and grabbing of hap- 
piness. I have seen many in that pur- 
suit, weary and foot-sore, well nigh dis- 
pirited, and legions of them fallen by 
the wayside. But those are the ones 
who do the ‘‘pursuing,’’ metaphorically 
speaking. Never have I seen a fellow 
who really did some good, hard physical 
and actual ‘‘pursuing’’ fail utterly to 
eatch and to hold at least a good big 
chunk of happiness. 

The man who believes in and consist- 
ently practices healthy, normal exercises, 
naturally cannot indulge in any so-called 
excesses. He hasn’t the time and, be- 
sides, they don’t appeal to him. His 
body is in trim condition, his mind works 
easily, he goes at life with vim and en- 
thusiasm, and if he meets reverses, they 
don’t embitter him. He starts afresh 
and smilingly. It’s good fun. And the 
competence he is eventually sure te 
reach means infinitely more happiness 
to himself and to all about him than the 
great riches of him who pursues riches 
for their own sake. The physically ac- 
tive man goes to bed wholesomely tired. 
I don’t mean necessarily the poor fel- 
low who has to work hard with his hands 
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all day, back-breaking work. But even 
he will find comfort and diversion in 
some form of exercise that is different 
from his regular work, pleasurable, ex- 
hilarating exercise. It tires one, but he 
sleeps blissfully. No nightmares and 
snaky things for him. The form of exer- 
cise he likes particularly may be a game 
in which there is keen competition, golf, 
tennis, racing. He does his best, his de- 
sire is to excel, but if beaten by a bet- 
ter man there is no raneor. He doesn’t 
swear vengeance nor stay up nights de- 
vising means of circumventing his 
‘fenemy’’ as does the man who is ‘‘pur- 
suing’’ suecess. His temper is serene, 
his digestion good, his view of life broad 
and sympathetic. He can love some and 
enjoy the loving as no other can; he can 
eat sanely and digest his, food without 
realizing the process is going on; he can 
succeed ; he can even become great, as the 
world understands that word, and all 
without bitterness and carking’care—so 
long as he keeps in mind that physical 
well-being, health and manly vigor con- 
stitute the one great happiness he is 
sworn to pursue. 

But you cannot dally with it. You 
must keep on pursuing and ever at it. 
Yet it becomes a pleasurable sort cf a 
run. You see, you have the goal right 
with you; it isn’t something always in 
the distance, only it’s a goal you can’t 
plant down and sit on and fat. 
You must keep a-going. 
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Talk to me about great souls in puny 
bodies, unwashed saints, and prophetic 
hermits. Bah! and again zounds. You 
get them, perhaps, once in a_ while, 
freaks of nature like seven-toed puppies. 
But give me the good, big, clear-eyed, 
clean-bodied, physically sound and ac- 
tive man. Not necessarily a great ath- 
lete, but an active out-door fellow, a 
lover of real sport and healthful exer- 
cise. If he can’t indulge in expersive 
games, he can at least go out and tramp 
in the country (and few exercises are 
there 2s good as walking.) If he’s a city 
man and busy in shop or office, surely 
he can get up an hour or two earlier and 
saw wood and run around the block and 
fill his lungs with better air than that he 
finds in bed-room or store. He ean al- 
ways bathe in cold water—the most ef- 
fective of all medicines for human ills. 
If he ean’t live in the woods or rig up a 
special sleeping-porch well, he can sleep 
on the roof. As he fills his lungs with 
good air and hardens his muscles with 
good exercise he will find his thoughts 
cleaner, his ambitions more defined, his 
earning power greater, his fortitude in 
disaster surprising, his love of his fel- 
low men stronger, his liberty more of a 
fact, and he’ll get a deuced sight nearer 
to the mark in his pursuit of happiness 
than he ever dreamed of getting as long 
as he yearned but was physically inert. 

If not too old to get into a new habit, 
TRY IT. 
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Well, it might have been worse, any- 
way. The road was hot and all dust and 
the sun was hotter than anything ex- 
cept the temper of the driver, who had 
perforce to follow the big teams haul- 
ing beets to the railroad, with their at- 
tendant slowness and the stifling swirls 
raised by the hoofs of the ten-mule out- 
fits. 

Irish, Fat and Montana had decided 
on a hunt. There was not much time 
nor a very good place, but you know 
how the bug gets them every fall. So 
they had set out in the ear with Mon- 
tana at the wheel, bound for the sand 
hilis northwest of town. From thence 
had come reports of a few quail and 
numerous rabbits. Irish had it the 
worst and had his old rusty double Rem- 
ington oiled up and cleaned long before 
time to start. 

Finally, leaving the beet haulers, Mon- 
tana hit the grit at a rate that landed 
them across the river and up on the 
brow of the first hill just in time to get 
a hasty camp supper and roll into the 
blankets for a refreshing sleep and early 
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BACK DOWN IN THE VALLEY LAY THE TOWN. 


A DAY WITH THE BIRDSIN NEW MEXICO 


“THE GUNNER” 








rising. Breakfast took just about four 
minutes by the watch, and then, with 
shell pockets full and guns in hand, the 
three jumped the fence and spread out 
over the brush. 

Montana just had asked a bet us to 
who would kick up the first bird when 
from under Irish’s feet shot a thunder- 
ing ball of feathers and whirred off 
over the next rise to the tune of two 
clean misses and the derisive yells of Fat 
and Montana ‘‘There he goes, Irish!’’ 
From his muttering, the others knew 
that Irish’s ‘‘Dutch was up”’ and that 
it was hunt, now, or as, Fat expressed 
it, ‘‘Every shot a feather.’’ The brush 
was thick and up to a man’s neck, mak- 
ing the shooting hard and giving the 
birds a little better than an even break 
for a getaway. Rabbits were almost out 
of the question, as they would pop into 
and out of sight so fast that it was im- 
possible to swing the muzzle onto them 
before they were behind the big bush 
beyond. It was a now-you-see-’em-and- 
now-you-don’t game of hide and seek. 
with the gunners ‘‘it’’ and no chance for 
a tag-out. 
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All of a sudden Fat jumped an in- 
credible distance for one of his sylph- 
like build and whanged away with both 
barrels at a lone straggler, downing him 
in a thick clump of brush. As Montana 
started to pick him up, the bevy rose 
with a whirr and there was a fusillade 
from Irish’s double and Montana’s 
pump, while Fat wrestled with his gun, 
trying to stick in a couple of shells and 
get a crack at them before they faded 
away. He had the pleasure of scratching 
himself up in great shape getting his 
bird, while Montana and Irish busied 
themselves gathering up their kill—a 
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No. 6’s from Irish’s blunderbuss when 
he had gone a few yards. 

While laughing at the jack’s antics, 
the boys were roused by a howl trom 
Fat, who had raised a bunch-and while 
trying to swing into position, had 
tripped on a creeper and gone flounder- 
ing to the downy bosom of a buckthorn. 
His yell was just in the nature of warn- 
ing to them and they whaled away, 
bringing out two of the crowd. Mon- 
tana claimed them both, but so did frish, 
so it wound up with each telling the 
other that he could not have hit the 
birds from where he was standing. One 





FAT AND IRISH BEATING THE BUSH. 


brace apiece. Fat redeemed himself in 
a moment by picking off a big cock at 
over 50 yards, quartering—a hard, long 
shot. 

Irish, being in the lead, stopped and 
watched Fat race over to get his last 
one when a monster jack-rabbit jumped 
up, and seeing Fat and Montana, split 
the wind in Irish’s direction. He waited 
until the beast was about to trip him up 
and threw a loaded shell at him, striking 
him on the neck and searing him so that 
he pulled up on all fours and fell over 
backwards trying to get out from under. 
His retreat was cut short by a charge of 


each was better than chin-wagging, so 
off they go, Montana on the left, Fat in 
the center (and incidentally in the shick 
brush, for, said the others, he was big 
enough to shoot over, and, anyhow the 
birds would see him easier and rise more 
readily) and Irish on the right. 

Forth and back, eombing the hollow 
thoroughly, nothing rewarded their ef- 
forts. Stopping for wind, the eall of an 
old cock gave them the clue to the where- 
abouts of the quail, and like mice they 
wormed into the chamisal thicket A 
sharp whistle from Irish and guus go 
to shoulders just as the birds take wing 
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Irish, in his excitement, pulls both bar- 
rels on the leader and knocks him end- 
ways, while Montana feverishly pumps 
away on a lone bird to the left, bringing 
him down with the third shot and turn- 
ing for more, only to see Fat wavinz his 
gun in the air and looking wonderingly 
at the sky as if his birds were suspended 
in space for him to pluck down. 

‘*Hi-yi, old socks, there he is, see him? 
Give it to him,’’ greets his ears as he 
ejects the empties in disgust and shakes 
his fist at the two kids who were dou- 
bled up with mirth at his plight. He 
plunged on savagely, nearly stepping on 
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he grace Fat’s string, as it is light. A 
quartering single at about twenty end a 
straightaway riser at fifty fall to the 
count of Montana, while Fat bags a jack 
snipe and a little sparrow hawk and 
Irish gets a dandy straightaway bird, 
dropping over the brow of the hill. 
Asked why he shot the hawk, Fat de- 
elares, ‘‘ Well, the kids have been want- 
ing hawk feathers for their Indian 
suits,’’ so he is let off with the promise 
of publie exposure if he knocks anything 
in the line of buzzards, hawks, flickers 
or larks while out for quail and the 
elusive bunny. 
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THE THICKLY-CCVERED HILLSIDES WERE FINE SHELTER FOR GAME. 


a blue brush rabbit and sent him out for 
quick disposal at the hands of Irish. 

Coming down on the bluff at the edge 
of the slough, Montana scores a miss at 
a snipe and bags a cottontail down on 
the bank, just as he reaches his hole. 
The shot carried him around, so that 
quick work on Montana’s part saved him 
from escaping into the burrow. 

As the birds seem to be absent from 
the vicinity of the slough. it is: decided 
to beat the bush back toward the shift- 
ing sand dunes. Another jack falls to 
the bark of all three, so it is voted that 


Although the rabbits are thicker than 
fleas on a dog’s back, they are compara- 
tively safe, as the brush is even thicker 
than they are. Fat got out a jack that 
certainly beat anything in the line of 
animals any of the boys had seen for 
speed. He burned the wind up over a 
ridge and seemed to let out another 
notch at each shot from the guns of the 
trio. As Irish put it, ‘‘ Anyway, it’s no 
wonder we missed him and anything that 
ean go that fast on legs sure ought. to 
get away; why, he was goin’ like Bar- 
ney Oldfield on a tear. He went 100 
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yards in 9 seconds less than nothing, 
flat.’’ 

The breeze which had been brisk all 
day, died down and the setting sun 
warned the hunters to curb their appe- 
tites for the chase and turn toward the 
car and home. Fat’s gun suddenly 
leaped to his shoulder and as quickly 
came down while he danced a highland 
fling and shrieked, ‘‘Up over the hill, 
see him, Irish, Monty, give it to him, 
go on.’”’ Jumping for vantage points 
above Fat, the other two scanned the 
landscape with taut nerves for fully a 
minute, expecting to see game of record 
proportions heave in sight, when turn- 
ing, they beheld Fat rolling on ‘the 
ground, hugging himself and. begging 
them not to make him laugh so hard as 
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his trousers were tight. Looking sheep- 
ish, they threw on the safeties and si- 
lently cussed Fat for getting even so 
thoroughly. With a final snort and ‘‘It’s 
a poor rule that doesn’t work both 
ways,’’ Fat resumed a near-vertical at- 
titude and picked up his string and gun 
and they plowed down over the grade to 
the waiting steed of iron, with minds re- 
freshed and bodies healthily tired and 
the satisfaction of having had a royally 
good time and a fair bag with all the 
odds against them. The verdict was 
unanimously in favor of coming again 
next week and repeating the day’s fun. 

After prodding around the gasoline 
brone for a minute, Montana ‘‘ wound 
her up’’ and, jumping to the seat, they 
whirled back to town richer by far, for 
the day spent in the great outdoors 
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The Yellowstone River 


[here are many lovely pictures, 
That stand in God’s wonderland, 

And the paints that tell the story, 
Were held in a Master’s hand. 


The beautiful Yellowstone River, 
With its mighty falls that leap 

And dash in the sunshine, 
Down into its cafion deep. 





The rainbows play through the misty spray, 
Where the waters dash on the rocks all day. 

With a mighty roar like the hammer of Thor 
As it bounds on its turbulent way. 





Of the color scheme of this wondrous strean, 
The cafion wall will tell, 

And he who goes, most surely knows, 
That the Artists painted well. 


The walls gleam white in the paler light, 
Of the moon when the day is done, 
Those walls so grand will forever stand, 
When the human race is run. 
MRS. N. W. FROST. 
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A GOAT HUNT IN THE CASCADES 


GEO. F. FLEHARTY 


On August 30, 1911, a party of three 
of us left Seattle for a two weeks’ kunt 
in the Cascade Mountains of Washing- 
ton. On the evening of the 30th we ar- 
rived at Berlin, a station on the Great 
Northern, 83 miles from Seattle, where 
we stopped over night. Next morning 
we left Berlin with our heavy packs, 
each weighing 70 pounds, for the head- 
waters of Miller River, where we in- 
tended to camp and hunt deer, bear and 
mountain goats. 


Our party was composed of Mort 
Hawkins, John Connor and the writer. 
That afternoon we reached the foot of 
the mountain where our trail led almost 
straight up for 3,000 feet to a miner’s 
eabin, where we intended to make our 
permanent camp. As Mort was about 
‘*all in,’’ however, we concluded to camp 
there until morning, before making the 
climb. 

That afternoon we all went fishing, 
with the result that we caught 44 
trout, which we had for supper. That 
night we made our bed in an old shack, 
and after we had put the candle out 
the wood-rats began. Previously we had 
stretched a wire across the shack to 
hang our provisions on so the rats could 
not get at them. Mort had also hung his 
high top boots across the wire. In a short 
time the rats began. John sat up in 
bed, lit a eandle, and seeing one as he 
was attempting to walk the slack wire 
out to where we had our provisions, took 
a shot at him. The ball in stmking 
seemed to throw him, and he lit in one 
of Mort’s boots, where we found the re- 
mains next morning. 
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On September 1st we started up the 
mountain to our permanent camp, where 
we arrived about 10 a.m. John and I 
started for the upper country to pros- 
pect for a hunting ground for the next 
day, Mort staying in camp to rest up 
and arrange camp. That evening we re- 
turned about 6p. m., having seen noth- 
ing but a couple of whistling pigs and 
no fresh sign of big game. 


On September 2nd we were up at day- 
break and after breakfast took pro- 
visions enough to last us three days, in- 
tending to be gone that long. It was 
our intention to hunt across Cougar 
Mountain and camp that night at Para- 
dise Lakes, four most beautiful lakes 
teeming with rainbow trout. We sepa- 
rated, traveling about 200 yards apart. 
On the way over Mort spied a cougar 
feasting on the cremains of a faun, no 
doubt killed by himself. Mort shot him, 
killing him the first shot by breaking his 
neck with his .30-30 Savage. He was a 
beautiful specimen, measuring 10 feet 
from tip to tip. That evening we 
camped at a miner’s cabin at Paradise 
Lakes. tlaving seen lots of bear sign 
and some deer sign, the next day, Sep- 
tember 3rd, we started up Lennox Moun- 
tain and when about half way up we 
heard John shooting about 300 yards to 
our right. Mort and I having met after 
running over to where John was, we dis- 
eovered that he had killed a large black 
bear, having put three .30-30 Savage 
bullets through her. We estimated her 
weight at about 400 pounds. Her hide 
measured 714x914 feet, but she was very 
poor, 
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We passed Bear Lakes that afternoon 
and about 5 p. m. reached the Snoqual- 
mie Mine where we were welcomed by 
Messrs, Brown, Wickstrom and Rasmus- 
sen, the owners. Next morning, Septem- 
ber 4th, we started for our permanent 
eamp. It was quite foggy until about 
noon. While going up the mountain fol- 
lowing a gulch, I being ahead, the boys 
ealled to me to ‘‘See that animal just 
ahead.’’ On looking up I saw a martin 
about 20 feet from me which I shot, it 
being my first piece of game. After 
reaching the pass the sun came out, and 
looked as if it was going to clear up. 
While crossing a rock slide we saw two 
whistling marmots running across the 
rocks. When they stopped they were 
about 250 yards from us, we all opened 
up on them, firing three shots ariece. 
My first two shots were low, but I got 
one, the third shot connecting with a 
soft-nose from my .33 Winchester. After 
skinning him we concluded we would go 
down the mountain about a quarter of a 
mile and see if we couldn't get a deer. 
The mountain was covered with huckle- 
berry brush and scattering timber. We 
separated, keeping about 200 yards 
apart, Mort being the farthest up the 
mountain, John in the center and I low- 
est down. After I had left John and 
had proceded about 50 yards farther 
down, what should I see but a mountain 
goat about 100 yards down the mourtain 
on a pile of rocks about 70 feet high and 
300 feet long. There Billie stood on the 
highest point. To say that I was sur- 
prised wouldn’t express it. My first 
shot missed, but seeing him stoop I 
thought I had overshot, and held lower 
for my second shot, breaking his back. 
In his struggles he fell off the rock, 
landing about 70- feet below. I had 
hopes of getting a good head to mount, 
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but on reaching him we discovered that 
one of his horns had been brokew off 
some time before, thereby spoiling his 
head for mounting. About that time it 
began to rain and as we were about 
three miles from camp we were very wet 
when we arrived there with the saddles 
of the goat, having hung up the fore- 
quarters, intending to go after them 
later. 

September 5th being rainy and foggy, 
we concluded to stay in camp, rest up 
and tend to our pelts. September 6th we 
again started out, Mort and John yvoing 
down the river and I going up, but after 
hunting all day I returned to camp 
about 5 p. m., having seen two deer but 
not being able to get a shot. John and 
Mort arrived in camp about 6 p. m., 
having seen no game, but plenty of deer 
sign which was quite fresh on the lcwer 
hills. September 7th we were up bright 
and early, John and Mort starting for 
Goat Mountain and I for Cleopatra Ba- 
sin. . That afternoon about 2 p. m., as 
I was making my way through a huckle- 
berry patch I saw a large, brown bear 
leisurely eating berries about 200 yards 
away. As he had not discovered me, I 
took my time and drew a bead on Mr. 
Bruin’s shoulder. At my first shot he 
went down with two broken shoulders. 
I walked up to within 25 yards of him 
and put another ball through his head, 
which finished him. After skinning him 
I started for camp, arriving there about 
6 p. m. One-half hour later John and 
Mort came in, each with a fine goat skin 
and some of the meat. They reported 
having seen a band of about fifty goats. 

On September 8th it was raining, with 
a heavy fog, so we stayed in camp, 
looked after our skins and jerked goat 
meat. September 9th also was bad out- 
doors, so we chopped up wood and did 
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other chores around camp. On Septem- 
ber 10th we again started out, John and 
Mort going down the river and I again 
for the head of the stream. I returned 
to camp about 6:30 p. m., having seen 
seven goats, two deer and three bears, 
but not getting a shot. John and Mort 
were already in camp, each having killed 
a fine buck (John’s being a 4-point and 
Mort’s an 8-point.) September 11th 
John and Mort stayed in camp and 
jerked venison while I again started for 
the upper basin. About noon I killed 
my first deer of the trip, a 4-point 
buck. Returning to camp I passed by 
where I had previously killed the goat, 
and about 200 yards up the mountain I 
discovered two bears eating the offal of 
my goat. They saw me about the same 
time and started off. 


I took two shots: 
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at them but failed to score and before I 
could fire again they were in the brush. 
I arrived in camp about 5 p. m. where 
we all sat down to a fine supper of veni- 
son steaks, beans, flap-jacks, huckle- 
berry sauce and coffee. 

The next morning, September 12th, 
we having previously made arrange- 
ments with a prospector with two pack 
horses to pack us out, we started for 
home. We reached Skykomish about 3 
p. m., where we took the train at 4:40 
for Seattle, arriving there at 8:15, hav- 
ing been gone just fourteen days. We 
left our game heads and hides with a 
friend of ours to be mounted and made 
into rugs. We all hope to again next 
fall spend another two weeks on as suc- 
cessful a hunt as we have just com- 
pleted. 


—ooe> 








STOPPING FOR LUNCH AT ies, og ag OF CLEARWATER— SEE STORY, “REAL HUNT- 
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REAL HUNTING IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


~ J. HAROLD 


Wednesday night, September 27th, I 
had all my arrangements made for an- 
other big game hunt with my old guide, 
William Griffin, Jr. 

I waited at the I. C. R. station for the 
express to pull out which is due to leave 
Fredericton at 6:30 p.m. After a ride 
of two hours and a half, I arrived at 
Stanley, then drove two miles to Cross 
Creek, where I met Bill, the guide, and 
Milt. Thomas, the cook. Here I spent 











BILL, ONE OF THE BEST IN THE BUSINESS. 


McMURRAY 


the night. The next morning I had an 
early breakfast, sorted my luggage and 
loaded it on the big team; at 7 o’cloek 
we were on the move. 

After two hours’ driving we arrived 
at the last house in the settlement. We 
saddled our two extra horses and the 
eook and I started ahead while Bill and 
Albert Logan, the other guide, walked 
behind the big team. 

At 11 o’clock we dinnered at Bill’s 
Texas River camp and pushed on to 
make the River camp that night. At 3 
o’elock we lunched again at the Forks. 
Everything packed, we were ready to 
start the team with Albert and Milt fol- 
lowing the main portage road to the 
River camp, while Bill and I took a trail 
across. country to the Miramichi, where 
Bill had a canoe waiting to take me up 
the river. He made me comfortable in 
the bow while he took the stern and 
poled me up thru the swift water and 
rapids. After an hour of hard poling 
we arrived at Bill’s new camp on the 
bank of the river. 

Albert and Milt were at the camp, 
had the fire going and were busy get- 
ting supper. After everything had been 
fixed up for the night, and, supper 
over, we lit up our pipes and talked 
over the plans for our trip. Bill thought 
it advisable to hunt from this camp for 
several days before moving on tc the 
McKiel camp, which was to be our home 
eamp. This plan was adopted. 

The next morning Bill and Albert 
poled me up to the pond about a half 
mile above the camp, where Bill called. 
We waited for about two hours, but 
without an answer, then moved back to 
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THE COOK AND THE AUTHOR ENJOYING LIFE. 


camp. After lunch Bill and I started him a good many years and he knows 
out to hunt the country south of the his business. When he says ‘‘You got 
camp, but only saw a cow moose. We him,’’ that’s as good as gold. I have 
arrived back at camp at 3 o’clock, and 
taking Albert to help pole, we started 
again up to the pond to try our luck 
calling again for a moose. 

Bill ealled for an hour without an an- 
swer. Then pointing up the river, we 
saw two deer—a buck and a doe—wad 
ing across. They were 200 yards away, 
but I thought I would take a chance at 
the buck. Putting the old reliable .303 
British up I pulled and saw the bullet 
strike the water behind him; in two 
jumps they were out of sight. 

Bill said, ‘‘ You got him,’’ but Albert 
and I contradicted him that the shot 
went high. Bill said, ‘‘Come on, then, 
and I will show you him.’’ We jumped 
in the canoe and poled up, and here 
he was on the shore stone dead; the 
bullet had passed thru both shoulders, 
striking the water on the other side. 

I should have known better than to 
contradict Bill. I have hunted with 
416 






































THE FIRST BUCK SHOT. 
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never yet known him to make a mistake 
in that line and he is noted for that one 
thing among sportsmen. 

We loaded our buck in the canoe and 
took him to camp to skin out there. The 
next day passed without interest. Mon- 
day morning Bill, Milt and I started 
for McKiel, a distance of eight miles, 
leaving Albert at the river camp to meet 
Dr. Hill of Virginia, who was to spend 
the rest of the time hunting with us. 
We arrived at McKiel in due time; Milt 
and Bill got bisy with the dinner while 
I unpacked my luggage and sorted it 
out. McKiel camp is fitted in good 
shape for sportsmen. It has a very nice 
sitting room with a large open fire—a 
very cheerful thing—a good sized bed 
room fitted with spring cots, and a well 
fitted bath room where you can take a 
hot bath when you come in at night 
tired from the day’s jaunt. 

Milt soon called me to dinner, after 
which Bill and I struck out for the 
Deadwater to call that night, but with- 
out luck. While we were calling there 
a cow was feeding about 100 yards 
away. 

We hunted hard all week but without 
luck. We sdw game each day and plenty 
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of it, but the bulls were all small and 
I wanted a big head. On Thursday, 
Albert arrived with Dr. Hill. It rained 
all the afternoon, so we stayed in camp. 

The next day Bill and I hunted the 
Burnt land, but with the same luck, 
while the Doctor and Albert hunted 
around the lake. 

Saturday morning we were out bright 
and early. The Doctor was to hunt at 
the big lake while Bill and I intended 
to go over to Diamond Lake to see a 
bear trap and hunt the burnt land 
around the lake. We hunted hard till 
12 o’clock and saw only three cow 
moose, so we beat it back to camp. 

On our arrival we were greeted with 
a 53-inch moose head leaning against 
the camp. The Doctor and Albert were 
at dinner; they had, of course, to tell 
the story of how they got him and it 
was a very interesting one. The Doctor 
was very proud of him and he had very 
good reason, for indeed it was a dandy 
head. 

Bill and I were getting anxious now 
and we hunted hard, each day with the 
same story when we arrived in camp. 
The Doctor and Albert hunted the ecar- 
ibou barrens, but without luck. Thurs- 








McKIEL LAKE CAMP, WHERE HEADQUARTERS WAS MADE. 
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day night Bill thought it advisabie to 
hunt back to the River camp and spend 
the remaining few days there. So Fri- 
day we hit the trail at daybreak. We 
hunted the ridges on the way over but 
failed to get a shot. That night the 
teams arrived at the River camp. I just 
had one more day to get my moose. I 
had been in the woods seventeen days 
and altho I saw in that time thirty- 
seven moose, I did not fire a shot. We 
talked it over that night and decided to 
hunt over the mountain and take in the 
burnt land. The following day we were 
up bright and early and at the first 
break of day we were away. Bill told 
the teamster to give us twenty minutes’ 
start before he left for McKiel. 

We crossed the Miramichi River and 
started up a hardwood ridge and with- 
in twenty minutes, when coming around 
a turn in the road, we saw a big cow 
moose not forty yards away. We stopped 
to watch her and then heard a rustle 
off the road to the right of her. I 
cocked the gun expecting to see a bull 
walk out, but was disappointed when 


another cow stepped into view. We 
watched them fifteen or twenty minutes 
till they moved off; then we kept on 
up the ridge. In about ten minutes Bill 
spotted another moose off to the right. 
We waited for some few minutes to get 
a look at his head. He had about a 
45-inch spread, so I decided he was too 
small and let him go. The signs around 
here looked extra good and [I still 
thought I might get a shot at ‘‘The 
Hayrack of the Miramichi.’’ 

We crossed the top of the mountain 
and down the other side, which was all 
burnt land with a patch of green in 
the center. We took the wind here and 
circled: around to come down in the 
green patch. We traveled very slow, 
stopping every few minutes to listen. 
Then we heard a cow whine. Bill 
stopped, listened, and said, ‘‘That’s a 
cow, and there’s a bull with her.’’ We 
took the wind again and started in the 
direction of the eall, traveling very 
slowly. In about twenty minutes we 
heard the cow whine again. We were 
getting pretty handy now and moved 
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DR. HILL AND ALBERT WITH THE 53-INCH MOOSE HBAD. 




















very carefully. In a little while we 
struck an old tote road and followed a 
short distance. Coming around a turn 
in the road there stood the cow and the 
bull a little to the right of us. 

They both saw us in an instant and 
I had to think and act quickly if I 
wanted him. It didn’t take me long to 
decide when Bill whispered, ‘‘He’s a 
good one.’’ From where I stood I could 
not see his shoulders, so | had to take 
aim back further than I otherwise would. 
I pulled on him, and he turned, ran, 
and was out of sight before I could 
shoot again. 

He made for the burnt land south of 
us, which is grown up with tall cherry 
bushes. Bill and I started after him 
on the run and soon struck his trail. 
He was shot bad and bleeding a great 
deal. I was afraid that I had shot a 
little high and he would get away. We 
had no difficulty in following his trail, 
as occasionally we could hear his horns 
striking the old burnt stubs as he 
passed. At last we came to a clearing 
and we saw him still staggering along. 
He now turned a little to the right and 





AT THE HEAD OF BURNT HILL RAPID, MIRAMICHI. 


I saw a close opening that he would 
have to pass, and I would have a clear 
I put 
up the gun and waited for my chance; 


shot, not a branch between us. 


then I pulled on him. He went down 
hard, shot thru the shoulder. We went 
up and looked him over and I had to 
give him two more before he cashed in. 
We then measured him and found he 
had a spread of fifty-two and a half 
inches with twenty-two points. His nose 
was badly scarred and he had a deep 
wound on his front leg and along his 
right side, which showed signs of a re- 
cent scrap. 

This makes the eighth moose I have 
shot, and altho he is not as big as*some, 
nevertheless I must say I prize his head 
more highly than any of the others. 

We left him there and went back 
about a quarter of a mile to a small 
brook, boiled our kettle and a‘. our 
lunch. How we did enjoy that lunch 
and the smoke after it! We then went 
back and skinned out the head, ete. At 
last we were ready to go. Bill shoul- 
dered the head and we started straight 
across country to strike the tote road, 
419 
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which we did after a hard walk of two 
miles. We left the head on the road for 
our teamster to get and bring to camp 
that afternoon on his way back from 
McKiel. Then we struck out for camp. 

After an hour and a half’s good walk- 
ing we arrived and made a fire, had 
a cup of coffee, and Bill brought in the 
wood for the night. 

It was still quite early and I sug- 
gested that he pole me up the river 
about a mile to the pond to get some 
ducks for supper, which suggestion met 
with his approval. I brought the shot- 











BUCK NO, 2, SHOT AT THE POND. 
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gun and my rifle along and in due time 
we arrived at the blind, hauled our ca- 
noe out and waited for the ducks to 
come in, 

We waited for perhaps three-quarters 
of an hour, talked over our trip, etc., 
then Bill stood up to have a look 
around. Presently he motioned me to 
keep quiet—on the other shore walking 
down the trail to the water was a fine 
buck deer. Bill handed me my rifle 
and I put a shell in the barrel. The 
buck walked along the shore opposite 
and he certainly did look nice, with his 
head up and his horns straight. At last 
he stopped and looked around him. He 
certainly did look good to me and I 
thought I would like very much to have 
that head. I took aim and fired. Down 
he went in his tracks and was dead be- 
fore we got to him. He had a very 
pretty head with fourteen points. We 
loaded him in the canoe and brought 
him back to camp. Altho we did not 
have our ducks for supper, I think ven- 
ison is pretty nearly as good. About 
an hour later the team arrived with Dr. 
Hill and our moose head and luggage. 

It was to be our last night in camp, 
and, believe me, it was a big one. The 
next morning at daybreak we broke 
camp. Bill and I started by canoe down 
the Miramichi river to Boiestown, while 
the Doctor and the rest of the outfit 
went out by team and saddle horses. 
The journey down the river was the 
most enjoyable part of my trip. We 
had a good run of water and made ex- 
cellent time. 

The Burnt Hill Rapids were met 
about 8:30 a.m. These rapids are con- 
sidered the most dangerous for canoe- 
ing on the Miramichi, but Bill had no 
difficulty in running them. 

We stopped at Burnt Hill salmon 
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pool below and went up to inspect Joe 
Jefferson’s fishing camp on the bank. 
Here we met one of the fish wardens 
and spent some time talking to him, 
then started again down the river. We 
made the mouth of the Clearwater at 
noon and dinnered there. We saw two 
moose and a buck deer on our way 
down. After lunch we packed our grub, 
ete., in the canoe and started again. 
Stopping at Fall Brook, we walked up 
about 300 yards to see the falls. This 
was a magnificent sight and one we are 
not likely to forget. Fall Brook Falls 
is the highest waterfall in New Bruns- 
wick, 

The balance of our trip passed with- 
out interest and we arrived at Boies- 
town at 5 in the afternoon, having made 
forty miles that day—and I think Bill 
was pretty tired. 

We made our way to the hotel where 
we spent the night. The next morning 
Bill was up bright and early and had 
the canoe and luggage hauled up to the 
station. The I. C. R. express arrived 
about 10 a. m. to take us home. At 
Cross Creek I said good bye to Bill and 
met the Doctor, our heads, ete. We re- 
sumed our journey to Fredericton, ar- 
riving on time, 

I shall be only too glad at any time 
to answer questions regarding hunting 
in New Brunswick, my address being 
Fredericton, 








FALL BROOK FALLS, THE HIGHEST WATER- 
FALL IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 
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TALKS. 


CHAUNCEY THOMAS 





Twilight and Shadows 


Kind friends of mine are wont to remark 
that I have a fine mind, and that I am lazy. 
Neither assertion is correct, for each is the 
result of the other. It works this way: I 
read something in a book, or a friend, say 
Dr. Van Schaick,—who, incidentally, has the 
best philosophical mind I ever met—makes 
a remark in which a whole volume is con- 
densed. That sets me thinking, and next 
day I chew and chew and chew it all over 
mentally, usually flat on my back, as I 
think best with every muscle relaxed. First, 
the new idea must be tested and retested. 
Is it correct? How does it compare with 
other things I have read, heard or think I 
know? 

Often a fatal flaw will suddenly shine 
forth in it all, then the matter is dis- 
missed, and forgotten. This takes. time, 
maybe an hour, perhaps a whole days, or a 
night. If the new thought, thus digested, is 
apparently correct, then how can it be used? 
Often there is no place to use it then and 
there, and the matter is filed away men- 
tally, to be brought out when needed. When 
it is used, however, it is all ready, all 
thought out, and usually shaped in a few 
clear simple words. 

Writing it down or. paper is to the whole 
work about what putting the dinner on the 
table is to collecting the raw material, clean- 
ing and cooking it. A deer somewhere in 
the forest compared to a venison steak 
smoking hot about to be brought in on a 
platter is perhaps a good example. When 
one is cooking one is working, of course, but 
when he is hunting and stalking aad bring- 
ing home the deer he is clearly loafing 
around in the woods. If he does not happen 
to find a deer every time he goes out, then 





he has merely been taking a walk, heart- 
lessly leaving the camp to starve. Bad man. 

Circumstances for a year prevented me 
from studying, and my head ran dry. Sud- 
denly I found I was written out. The type 
writer was mute, and when I forced it, it 
kicked, jerked and sputtered, but it would 
not turn out readable English. I was like 
a rooster trying to lay an egg. The effort 
was all right, but the results did not amount 
to much. Lazy bird. 

Dimming eyesight probably has something 
to do with it, as, when I was three years old, 
the light went out of my left eye forever. A 
pair of scissors did it. I have them yet, and 
when twilight begins to gather in the eyes 
one has plenty to think about. ‘This little 
bit of steel has cost me its weight in dia- 
monds. Barred from the army and navy; 
from railroads and practically all other cor- 
porations; from all civil service positions in 
city, state and nation; from practically all 
machinery; from games, such as baseball 
and football, I naturally turned to two 
things—Books and the Great Outdoors. Now 
that I cannot work or read much by arti- 
ficial light, all that is left is my silent, lazy 
thoughts and Nature. Hence I love to write 
these Campfire Talks, just for their own 
sake. Bread and butter chains me to New 
York City, but ever in my mind’s eye are 
those far summits, standing in granite soli- 
tude, bare and naked to the elements. Il 
often think of that line of Milton’s:—‘“They 
also serve who only stand and wait.” 

I have silently endured much injustice in 
my life time from those who did not know, 
or knowing, did not realize, for some of my 
most intimate friends of years do not know 
what is written above, and that I here put 
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down on paper for the first time. Why. 1 
hardly know. Yet why not? Seated here 
by a wide open window overlooking this 
magnificient Hudson, from which the morn- 
ing wind comes cool and sweet, one is im- 
pelled to write what is in one’s mind, be it 
germane or not, as I have noticed through 
many years of writing that if one but puts 
down his thoughts, plainly and sincere, they 
find echoes near and far. 

That is how I first came to write for Out- 
door Life. Studying science alone as a re- 
lief and a pastime from the killing strain of 
newspaper work, I wanted to try out what 
I had learned, hence the “Spin of a Bullet,” 
the “Battle of the Gases” and other amateur 
scientific sketches in this magazine some 
five years ago. Outdoor Life was not then 
what it is today; and if its present manage- 
ment is continued, it is not today what it 
will be, for this magazine is on the main 
trail to become the leading publication in 
America concerning the Great Outdoors. 
America needs a magazine along the lines 
of the famous London Field, whose word is 
final among all Englishman about every- 
thing that pertains to field and stream. In- 
dependent of advertising influence, the 
field is above suspicion, a thing that can be 
said of but few publications in the world. 
And so far as I know, this little magazine 
we call “Outdoor Life” is the freest pub- 
lication in America, and the most honest. 
Not that all others are tied and bound hand 
and foot, but no other seems so free and 
open as this one. We who write for Out- 
door Life are, and always have been, free 
to condemn the goods of one who advertises, 
and to praise the goods of a rival who does 
not advertise, and that is the acme of edi- 
torial honesty—and in the long run, of edi- 
torial ability. Hence my faith in the future 
of this magazine. 

And our problem in America is funda- 
mentally an outdoor problem. Take the 
“high cost of living’ for instance. At the 
base is this somber fact: In ten years our 
reople have increased 20 per cent, our grain 
production has increased barely 3 to 4 per 
cent, while our cattle have actually de- 
creased about 3 per cent. Today five people 
must live on what fed four people only ten 
years ago. And food comes solely from the 
Great Outdoors. Outdoor Life, mind you, 


means far more than camping, fishing and 
rifle killing. Its chief call is to the hunter, 
the oldest workman on earth—older by far 
than the farmer—; but its final call . is, 
through the hunting instincts, to all men 


‘to turn to the open sky instead of a roof, 


to tread the turf instead of a pavement, to 
drink running water instead of ferments, to 
keep within our leaping arteries the red 
iron blood of our German forefathers who 
blocked Caesar, and of the Goth who stabled 
his shaggy horse in the Roman forum. 
“Anglo-Saxon” is but a hyphenated name of 
two German tribes, who may not have been 
polite, but they were strong. They lived Out- 
doors. 

Now is all this merely a string of linked 
words, over which a school girl might 
breathe—“How true!” or the Bowery kid 
remark—“Wot’s you goin’ to do ’bout it?” 
Hardly. Let us see: 

South of about Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, is 
the Panama Canal. To the south, and some 
what to the east, of New York City is Val- 
paraiso, Chile, for roughly speaking a north 
and south line along the eastern shore of 
North America about cuts the western shore 
of South America. Within about .sixteen 
hundred miles of Brazil is Africa, and it hap- 
pens that only recently Germany and France 
were on the verge of war over that very 
part of Africa. The Germans got it. The 
Germans are the leading power in Brazil. 
In short, the Germans are today but sixteen 
hundred miles apart across the South At- 
lantic. 

Now, as Teddy says, we “took Panama,” 
but so far no other nation recognizes our 
claim. Columbia still disputes it, but is too 
weak to do anything. The strong nations 
have done nothing, they have wisely kept 
still and let us go on digging the big ditch. 
Within this month England has protested 
against what the other nations consider our 
violation of our first fundamental treaty 
concerning the canal. Mexico is in an up- 
roar, and the prospects of peace there seem 
‘remote. As old Diaz said when he stood for 
the last time on Mexican soil—“They don’t 
like my methods, but the man who rules 
Mexico will have to use them.” At this 
writing over two thousand American sol- 
diers are in Central. America, on a war basis 
in a “friendly” nation. Consols, the nick 
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name for English government bonds, are 
down to seventy-five cents on the dollar, the 
lowest mark since 1823. German bonds are 
practically as low. The strongest fortified 
harbor on the western shores of the two 
Atlantic oceans is Rio Janeiro. 

Some three years ago, as a newspaperman 
I had a long talk with one of the highest of- 
ficials of the Russian government. I do not 
care to give his name, for obvious reasons, 
but his position corresponded with that of 
a member of the President’s cabinet in this 
country. Without trying to quote his exact 
words, he said in substance: 

“Japan did not whip us in the late war. 
It was Germany. We kept three hundred 
thousand of our best troops on the German 
frontier, to protect Poland, and possibly 
Russia itself. We fought that war with 
’ what is your National Guard, and at a time 
when our country was torn by internal strife 
much like your silver question and panic 
in 1893. Suppose that the United States at 
that time, in 1893, should have had to keep 
three hundred thousand of its best men 
along the Rio Grande, should have to fight 
Japan in Alaska, over 8,000 miles of new and 
single track railroad, with New York City 
as the base of operations, and ferry Lake 
Michigan in the winter time. That was 
what we were up against. The German 
frontier was our Rio Grande, Manchuria was 
our Alaska, and Lake Baikal was our Lake 
Michigan, and St. Petersburg was our New 
York. 

“Today we are double tracking the Trans- 
Siberian railroad, we have built around Lake 
Baikal, England will some day keep Ger- 
many busy, and within ten years we will 
take back Port Arthur.” 

He said other things, but this is enough 
here. 

And now a glance at home. We have 
about the fourth navy of the world. It 
varies in rating from third to fifth, as no 
man can tell exactly how each navy com- 
pares with the others. We practically have 
no army. We have a very good United 
States government police force, something 
like the Northwestern Mounted Police of 
Canada, but no real army. Concerning such 
things, one of the leading army officers in 
this country said in substance to me once: 

“Tf you had at your command the financial 
resources of the United States treasury, 
could draw at any time for 1,000,000,000 or 
for 5,000,000,000 dollars just as you wished, 
how long would it take you, or any man, 
to organize a successful rival to the United 
States Steel corporation, or to the Standard 
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Oil company? The only limitation is that 
you must not take away the men and offi- 
cers, all trained, that either of those big 
concerns have, but must train new raw men, 
with all the United States to draw on, either 
in men or money. Could it be done in one 
year?” 

Of course I told him that such a business 
feat was practically impossible, that a force 
numbering several hundred thousand men 
could not be whipped into shape in so short 
a time, nor could proper men be found and 
tried out so quickly to officer such huge 
concerns, neither could the machinery be 
made so quickly, even if the whole United 
States cordially co-operated to that end. He 
smiled quietly, and said: 

“A hundred thousand men on the firing 
line, capable of equalling another 100,000 
men trained by some of the European na- 
tions, means at least 300,000 men working 
together—100,000 on the fighting line, 
100.000 more to feed and equip the 
fighting line and to guard lines of trans- 
portation, and the third 100,000 to rep- 
resent the sick and wounded, the men 
coming and going, and filling in the hun- 
dreds of places in an active army not on the 
actual fighting line. In short, 100,000 mod- 
ern soldiers on the fighting line means in 
men and money about what it means to or- 
ganize the Steel Trust and put it on a suc- 
cessful running basis. 

“You have just said that it was impossible 
to do it in one year. You are right, yet 
modern wars last less than a year, as a rule. 
Without such an army, where would we 
be if we should get into trouble, as we will 
some day, for no nation can stay at peace 
indefinitely?” 

The Civil War was fought the first two 
years by two mobs, not armies. And in 
those days a man could learn to use a muzzle 
loading musket in a week. Today it is as 
hard a job to learn to use the army rifle 
successfully as it is to become a first class 
stenographer. It cannot be done in a few 
weeks, no matter how brave or willing the 
soldier is. Skill means practice, and prac- 
tice means time. 

The day has gone by when a man should 
die for his country—what is necessary now 
is that a man should keep alive for his 
country. And disease kills more soldiers 
than do bullets, ten times over. You cannot 
take a hundred thousand men out from 
under roofs, away from three regular meals 
a day eaten in comfort, you cannot take 
men from dry warm beds and put them into 
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cold wet blankets on the ground, and long 
retain an army. It will become a pest heap. 
The change must be made gradually. 


In our, “Spanko-American” war with poor 
old Spain we almost disgraced ourselves. 
From all the data I can gather I understand 
that when the war began we had ammual- 
tion for our fleet to last but twenty minutes, 
and that we sank the Spanish ships with 
English ammunition, which we “found” in 
an abandoned vessel floating not far off 
Boston and towed to Cuba, thus keeping 
within the ietter, if not the spirit, of inter- 
national law concerning such things. How 
the English fleet held back the German fleet 
at the battle of Manila Bay is now a matter 
of common knowledge. If it had not been 
for England it is extremely probable that 
Germany would have stepped in front of 
tottering Spain, we would have had “to 
fight some one our size,” and we would in 
all probability have been a badly whipped 
nation. Even as it was, the stench of “em- 
balmed beef” is not yet out of our national 
nostrils. 

But the day must come when we must 
stand alone. The labor unions and various 
peace societies forbid us to have an army. 
We have a respectable navy, but the Pan- 
ama Canal cannot be defended by sea, and 
the power that holds the Canal controls the 
two sea coasts of the United States. All 
Europe is jealous and uneasy over that ca- 
nal. The key to two continents and two oceans 
can neither be obtained nor retained with- 
out a struggle. We cannot hope to defend 
it by sea, and to reach it by land, we must 
go several thousand miles through a semi- 
hostile nation, for the Mexicans have never 
loved us since 1840. 


The morning wind blows cool and sweet 
from the Hudson, and from this wide win- 
dow I see the world’s ships come and go. 
All is peace. But Paris was as peaceful 
forty odd years ago, yet in less than sixty 
days the German cannon was belching at 
its gates. Alsace-Lorraine was the prize. 
Within ten years all was peace at Port 
Arthur, the officers were dancing, cham- 
pagne was flowing, yet within one moon’s 
change, the Japs were tunnelling. Man- 
churia was the prize. Cool and sweet the 
summer breeze blows into my open window, 
the ship-bearing Hudson rolls majestically 
by this lordly city: the Canal is the prize. 

We took it from a weak nation, we spend 
hundreds of millions on it; who dare at- 
tack the United States, even for the key of 
the Two Americas? We smile with easy 
confidence. Yet Russia also took Port Ar- 
thur from China, a weaker nation. Russia 


also spent hundreds of millions on Port Ar- 
thur; who would dare attack Russia, even 
for the keys to Asia? 


Little Japan? Poof? 
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Just like that! But who today holds Man- 
churia? Who today holds Alsace-Lorraine? 
Who ten years hence will hold the Canal? 
“Why we will, of course.” Yes? 

And the why and wherefore of all this 
nonsense, for of course it is utter nonsense? 
Well, perhaps it might be wise to teach the 
boy how to build a camp fire. It might be 
well to teach him how to prepare a few 
simple outdoor dishes, how to cook over 
a fire made of slivers, which he can carry all 
of a soaking day’s march in his pocket, and 
whose flame the enemy cannot see over 100 
yards. It might be well to teach him how to 
make an outdoor bed, how and why to boil 
his drinking water. Of course your boy wi 1 
never have to do such things; let the neigh- 
bor’s boy go. That’s right. That’s the prop- 
er spirit. Your boy is a little gentleman, not 
a coarse rude soldier who has to live like 
an animal, and carry seventy odd pounds on 
his back through the mud. Still, the Civil 
War was fought by boys, as the average 
age on the northern side was less than 
twenty-two years, and still less, probably 
on the Southern side. Practically all the 
modern wars of the world have been fought 
by boys on each side, for the simple reason 
that the sudden change of outdoor life kills 
middle-aged men. When you can go camping 
for a month any time of the year, and carry 
everything except your grub on your back, 
and not come home on a stretcher or in a 
box, then you know how to live outdoors. 
Soldiers don’t need sporting goods cata- 
logues, you know. 

And of course the United States never 
needs soldiers, and never will need them. 
The newspapers will do the fighting for 
us. They can lick the world. I’ve written 
a good many of those articles myself, but 
here in Outdoor Life I can write the truth, 
at least as I see it, and that is all any man 
can do. Ruskin, I believe it was, who said 
so well I regret I cannot give his exact 
words: “The greatest thing any man ever 
did was to observe a fact, and then tell 
about it in language his fellow man can 
understand.” Still, we all make mistakes. 

Well, the sun has set beyond the Pall- 
sades and twilight has floated across the 
gray Hudson and is deepening over New 
York City with its teeming millions. Broad- 
way, that other river of light and lust, is 
coming into life, as blithely bitterly gay as 
Port Arthur before the Jap. The sun is 
gilding the snow-tipped Rockies, that gnaw 
against the clear Colorado sky; the shadows 
have crossed the Platte and are reaching 
out over the Great Plains. All is peace, yet 
war follows peace as night the day; to the 
south lies the Canal, the key to both our 
coasts, the prize of nations, unprotected ex- 
cept by the boy who has learned to live out- 
doors. 
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_Revolvers Doing Rifles’ !Work 
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By William Brent Altsheler. 
(Illustrated from Photos by the Author.) 


Three-hundred-yard revolver shooting was 
inaugurated for the fall season September 
8, 1912, by the Louisville Rifle and Revolver 
Club on its new 1,000-yard range near my 
ranch on the Manslick road south of Louis- 
ville, Ky. The marks were turkey silhou- 
ettes pasted over the eight-inch bullseye of 
the United States Army A Target for 200- 
yard rifle shooting. There were present as 
participants seven members of the club, as 
follows: Mattmiller, Engelhardt, Knighton, 
Goedecker, Saier, Bauer and Altsheler. The 
prize offered was a handsomely-engraved 
silver medal with a gcebbler quiescent in the 
center of the following circular inscription: 


“300 Yards Revolver Turkey Championship 
L. R. R. C. 1912.” 

One of the target operators, Mr. Fey, a 
farmer. said the silhouette was the size of 
an eight-pound hen. I believe it was some- 
what larger, but 300 yards intervening space 
reduced it to the size of a bantam pullet 
in miniature, one may be sure. An all-day 
shoot was featured and pocket lunches were 
in evidence. The weapons familiar on such 
occasions were in use, mounted with factory- 
made open sights, the adjustable rear U 
and the forward bead. All were armed 
with 38 S. & W. Specials, 6%-inch barrels, 
—except Knighton, who had a .44—and shot 








Calling the roll. 





















Ss ere” FF Shooting 300 yards with revolvers at turkey silhouette. 


without rests or rigging of any kind (one 
or two hands), arm or arms fully extended, 
any ammunition. Twenty sighting shots 
were permitted but no one took so many. 
Some shot five, some ten, and I had fifteen. 
A table stood at the 300-yard pole conve- 
nient to the telephone, which connected 
Two 
The white 
disc came up for every hole shot anywhere 
in the silhouette, counting a_ turkey, 
or five; in the 26-inch ring counted 
four; 46-inch ring, three; and the outside 


with the pit and two double targets. 
shooters were up on each target. 





white border inside the 4x6 foot frame, two. 

From ready to finish, 350 shots were 
fired for record, scoring thirty-six turkeys, 
a little better than one out of ten. The 
president awarded the Club trophy to me, 
for getting eight turkeys out of fifty shots. 
In my fifteen sighting shots I got three ad- 
ditional turkeys, making eleven for sixty- 
five shots, one out of six and a little bet- 
ter. The next best were Mattmiller, En- 
gelhardt and Saier, with six each. Goe- 
decker got four, and Knighton and Bauer 
three each. I did not keep the score of the 











The stronghold, 








The long 


sighting shots except the three turkeys but 
the official score of the fifty record shots 
is as follows: 


First string 
Second string 
Third string 
Fourth string 
Fifth string 
Sixth string 
Seventh string 
Eighth string 
Ninth string 
Tenth string 


It will be observed that after my nerves 
quieted with the fourth shot of the fourth 
string I kept on the target till the second 
shot in the seventh string, for thirteen 
shots, missing on the fourteenth and keep- 
ing on thereafter till the first in the ninth, 
getting off the target only once in twenty- 
two consecutive shots, completely upsetting 
the contention of sundry impatient critics 
of “The Long Shooters” that getting tur- 
keys with revolvers at 300 yards is purely 
accidental. Toward the finish, nervous ten- 
sion of the office mark showed in the re- 
sults. 

Again it may be said that no one equaled 
one out of four or five shots as was done 
at the famous Pewee Valley shoot, the be 
ginning of this kind of shooting and the 
origin of the interesting controversy on the 
subject. It should be recalled, however, that 
the Pewee shoot was published as an ex- 
traordinary and unusual occurrence, four 
men scoring one turkey out of every four 
or five shots for a considerable number of 
shots, which ballistic critics denounced as 
being not only improbable but impossible. 
The quartette alone remained in the range 
and their good shots came toward the end 
of the shoot, representing possibly from 50 
to 100 shots, following a few hundred not 
so good. I was the fourth best, then. 
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range. 


In the recent shoot, when the medal fell 
to me, there was not a picked number. Good, 
reliable shooters like Keller, Smith, Morton, 
Kirby and Hook were absent. 

There’s lots of pleasure shooting 300 
yards with the best pistols and revolvers at 
silhouettes, plates, live turkeys or stand- 
dardized targets. The weapon is light and 
handy, fitting the pocket or a holster, and 
the ammunition, factory or hand-loads, 
cheap. Ranges may be readily found in 
communities where the Springfield and 
other high-power rifles are barred. Good 
eyes and steady nerves will win, and the 
shooter depending on luck will suffer dis- 
appointment. The particulars of this fas- 
cinating new marksmanship I have attempt- 
ed to set forth at some length in “The Long 
Shooters,” recently published by Outdoor 
Life” in book form. 





“A turkey!” 


in small arms shooting. 
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Effect of .22 Bullets on Game 
By Lindsay C. Elliott. 


{ read in Outdoor Life where some one 
has claimed that using a smokeless .22 cart- 
ridge on small game was comparable to 
using a .30-40 hard point on larger game, 
said writer claiming that the difference was 
in the bullet in the smokeless ammunition 
being greaseless and of harder material and 
did not give as satisfactory results as the 
softer bullets found in the black powder and 
other lubricated ammunition when shooting 
small game, I might say I have been guilty 
of shooting a good many thousand gophers 
and a few crows and magpies mixed in, 
with now and then a hawk for good meas- 
ure, and never had given the slightest 
thought of my so-called cruelty for using an 
occasional thousand or so of the ungreased 
bullet ammunition. In fact, so sure was I 
that there was not a whit of difference in 
the killing of the two breeds that I never 
thought a thing of it till one of my friends 
asked. me how I found them, said friend 
having killed his share of small game, and 
more too, I guess, with the .22 breed and 
claiming, as I do, that there was no per- 
ceptible difference in the killing of the two 
kinds. Shortly after this I decided I would 
find out for my own benefit if there was 
any difference. When the snow disappeared 
this spring the usual thing occurred—that 
is, the gopher was still able to sit up and 
defy you to pop his crust with .22s. I had 
been figuring on these pests for testing the 
various .22s for killing power, and so pur- 
chased ungreased bulleted and greased bul- 
leted .22 cartridges to the extent of fifty 
each of the short, long and long rifle am- 
munition and sallied forth for an encounter 
with my seemingly poor observations and 
the gophers. 

I filled the magazine up with shorts first, 
but mixed them after a while, and killed 
gophers right along. I noticed a difference 
in the ammunition, sure enough, not in kill- 
ing power, but in the sound, ‘and I stand 
here ready to go hunting gophers with any= 
one no better shot than I, and I will guaran- 
tee that if he uses ungreased ammunition 
he will slay as many gophers as I will for 
the first fifty shots and then we will switch 
off and I will take the ungreased ammuni- 
tion and kill as many as the other fellow 
will with the greased ammunition. Had the 
article I have in mind had a certain signa- 
ture attached we would at once marked it 
down as some Casey bullseye stunt, or a 
1,500-yard antelope-killing tale, or maybe it 
would have been “just bait”’—anyway, it 
would have been considered, as are most 
articles carrying this brand, as a coast 
breeze. 

The writer of the article I have in mind 
has no doubt shot a great number of shots 


and killed a large quantity of small game 
with the .22s, so I respect his opinion, but 
I must say this, that it surely doesn’t work 
out according to directions in Alberta. 
There might be a slight difference in the 
killing of the two types when used on game 
such a8 rabbits, turkey and grouse, but it 
surely does not show it on any game I have 
shot with the .22s. As a slight example of 
the difference in the hardness of the two 
types of bullets take a small hammer or 
some sharp instrument and give them a 
smart tap with it and see the difference in 
the ‘bruise, or, better still, fire them into 
sand where you have previously placed a 
few small stones and note the difference. 

I believe I have shot gophers in pretty 
nearly all possible positions and with guns 
using the short, long and long rifle ammuni- 
tion, and have yet to see three gophers 
killed in succession that would not wiggle 
and kick and jump in a manner perfectly 
amazing at times and would, if not got to 
pretty soon, manage to wiggle and kick in 
a spasmodic manner till they got out of 
sight in the hole. I have shot them through 
the stomach and had them crawl anywhere 
from twenty-five yards down to laying still, 
but they always managed to die, and the 
ammunition had nothing to do with it; it 
was a case of a .22 bullet hele through them, 
and you could have rammed a spike through 
and pulled it out and let them go and the 
action, I believe, would have been the same. 
In fact, so sure am [I that there is no differ- 
ence in the killing of either breed that if I 
had to stake a fortune on it it would make 
no difference to me which I used. When 
someone tries to show you a thing and you 
can’t see it you are pig-headed, in their 
opinion, but when you try to show yourself 
you are certainly very unobserving if there 
is a difference in a thing and you can’t 
see it. 

I don’t want anyone to understand me as 
saying there is no difference in the killing 
of the three cartridges, for I believe there 
is, but I use the .22 short Lesmok ammuni- 
tion on above game, but know from the 
sound of the bullet in the long rifle cart- 
ridges that it hits a harder blow, but this 
doesn’t seem to stop the kicking, wiggling 
motions of the gophers. About the only gun 
that will do that is something bigger than a 
common .22. A .32-20 will stop their kick- 
ing, and in case you decide to eat’ them, 
you will have little trouble in turning them 
inside out after being hit with one of the 
.32-20 bullets. I have cut them in two 
pieces with the .32-20, and a .44-40 is worse 
still for mutilating them, but the .22s all 
seem to make a .22 hole at entering and 
another the same size about where they go 
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out, so I really can’t see where the differ- 
ence in the killing power can be. A little 
experiment easily tried and not costing 
much, providing you have a knife and thick 
hide on your thumb, is to whittle a sharp 
point on the .22s like a lead pencil and 
shoot at your little game, and maybe once 
in a hundred nicks in your thumb you will 
be gratified at finding the bullet has done 


Model 1906 Win. chambered for 8S. L. and L. R. 
10 shots at 100 yds., .22 short cartridges, off- 
hand, non-elevating sight. Lyman No. 3 
ivory front; neither sight blackened. 


the Springfield stunt of turning sideways 
after entering; if so look for a nasty wound 
in your game. : 

Now about cleaning guns from the muz- 


zle: It is a recognized fact that it is better 
to clean from the breech, but how much 
damage is done the other way? I recently 
tried out a Marlin Model ’92 rifle that had 
been cleaned from the muzzle the last five 
years, and, besides this, from the looks of 
it, it hadn’t been cleaned from any place 
by spells. Nevertheless it is still able to 
drop bullets in a 4-inch circle at 100 yards. 
I know this would not satisfy some shooters, 
but when it is remembered that “yours 
truly” was at the rear end, and shot off- 
hand, and used open sights, it might not be 
out of place to state that the gun was doing 
excellently and possibly would place them 
in a bullseye half that size with a muzzle 
rest and a good shot behind it. I use a 
Model 1906 Winchester and have placed ten 
shots in a 4-inch circle, shooting offhand. 
Have done it with the sights that came 
from the factory with the gun, guessing the 
elevation. The target shows ten shots, shot 
at 100 yards offhand with the factory rear 
sight and Lyman No. 3 front sight on the 
gun, guessing the elevation, using .22 short 
Lesmok ammunition. There was a slight 
wind blowing from the right. This same 
gun has had a few thousand bullets chased 
up its barrel and I am as confident as l 
can be that it will shoot as good to-day as 
when it left the factory. I usually clean it 
from the breech, but it has been cleaned 
several times from the muzzie. 1 have a 
.02-20 Winchester carbine that has been 
cleaned a good many times from the muz- 
zle, and not many months ago it placed 
five shots in a 4-inch circle at 200 yards, 
shooting from the prone position. This gun 
has been in use for six years. I believe if 
one is careful and cleans a gun from the 
muzzle properly it will take a far better 
shot than the most of us to have a kick 
coming on it not shooting properly. I be 
lieve if we were to learn to hold nearer 
the bull’s eye and shoot more and clean our 
guns from anywhere when they should be 
cleaned, we would do much better shoot- 
ing than by hanging it up and tickling its 
nose with a feather duster to shoo the flies 
off its dainty coat. 


Reloading*$Cartridges for the Krag Carbine 
By Bert L. Brown. 


Having been a reader of your magazine 
for several years and having received many 
good suggestions from its pages I thought 
some of my experiences in the gun line 
might be of interest to others. 

I have always been a gun crank. From 
the days in which I went hunting with an 
old single barrel shotgun minus a hammer 
and discharged by placing a cap on the nip- 
ple and striking it with a piece of iron up 
to the present time of modern automatics, 


a firearm of any description has had an at- 
traction for me. Being somewhat of a me- 
chanic, I have made a number of experi- 
ments in various reduced loads for high- 
power rifles, mainly the .30-40. 

Some time ago a number of us obtained 
from the government a lot of Krag car- 
bines, at the reduced price of $6.50, if I 
remember correctly. They were ordered 
through Lieut. Richard Diech of the Oregon 
National Guard, and were shipped by the 


















































































































































































































































































































































































case and so the individual express was cut 
to the minimum. Upon arrival these guns 
were found to be in good, practical work- 
ing order, although some were worn a great 
deal more than others. In order to make 
everything perfectly fair in distributing the 
carbines, they were chosen by lot, and, for- 
tunately, I received one of the best. My 
friend, Mr. R. C. Russell, was not so lucky, 
for his barrel was badly worn. As we were 
doing our experimenting together this was 
not very satisfactory, so I skirmished 
around and found from the office of the ad- 
jutant general that we could get new bar- 
rels from the War Department as long as 
there were any left. We immediately or- 
dered two at $1.80 each and when they ar- 
rived and were placed in the receivers our 
barrel troubles were over. 

Now began our experiments for reduced 
loads. All our bullets are made in moulds 
made by filling in old Winchester or Ideal 
moulds with brass and cutting the new 
moulds with cherries turned up by our- 
selves on a small lathe. Our principal etf- 
fort was to work out loads that at certain 
known distances would carry up without 
changing the sights from the normal. After 
trying out many kinds of powder we found 
that Walsrode gray shotgun and Marksman 
gave the best results. At first we used a 
common Winchester .32-20 bullet. This is 
the only standard one that was used. They 
were cast of hard alloy, 80 per cent. lead, 
10 per cent. tin and 10 per cent, antimony, 
and [I think were harder than necessary. 
By using five or six grains weight of either 
powder mentioned we found that up to 50 
yards the grouping was good, but about 
two inches low. No attempt to remedy this 
by raising the sights was resorted to, as 
that was just the thing we were trying to 
avoid. After some consideration we decid- 
ed to make a mould on the Spitzer pattern, 
and eventually turned one out almost u 
copy of the regulation 150-grain Springfield 
bullet. We made a very small dirt-catch- 
ing groove, and one for lubrication about 
1%-inch wide and deep enough to hold a rea- 
sonable amount of lubricant. These grooves 
had round bottoms, which I believe to be 
better than square for use in high-power 
rifles. My carbine calibrates close to .308- 
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inch and the bullets between .311 and .312. 
After working our reloading tools over a lit- 
tle so they would not deform the points of 
these sharp bullets we proceeded. By using 
the same amount of powder as in the for- 
mer loads we found that the grouping was 
fine and would find the bullseye as regu- 
larly as we could hold it. This bullet 
weighs about 125 grains, as against 110 for 
the .32-20, and the difference in elevation 
can only be attributed to the shape of the 
point. No doubt good results could be had 
with bullet at greater distances by rais- 
ing the sights and increasing the powder 
charge. I have used 8 grains of Walsrode 
and had good results but would not advise 
going above that as it is too quick burn- 
ing and that is the limit advised by the 
Ideal people. The chances are that nothing 
would be gained in elevation and erratic 
shooting would result. 

Our success with the short range deter- 
mined us to go farther, so we made an- 
other mould but longer and weighing 175 
grains. This was made to use an Ideal cop- 
per gas check and is certainly a fine-looking 
bullet. As a load for this I use 22 or 23 
grains of Lightning powder. Up to and in- 
cluding 200 yards I am able to use this load 
with no change of sights from the normal. 
I am not an expert shot by any means but 
I can get the bullseye at 200 yards just 
as well with this load as I can with factory 
ammunition. Beyond 200 it is necessary to 
elevate the sight but proportionally less 
than with the old style of bullets. I have 
also made a soft-point for the 175-grain bul- 
let that looks like it ought to be good for 
game. I have had no chance to try this on 
anything but wood and there it mushrooms 
in fine shape. The main desire in these ex- 
periments has been accomplished; at least 
to my satisfaction. Here I have a short 
and medium range load that I can use at 
reasonably known distances and still keep 
my magazine filled with regular ammunition 
and no change of sights to confuse me in 
an emergency. If anyone is_ interested 
enough in this to write, I will take pleas- 
ure in giving them any further information 
they desire, and if this gets by the waste- 
basket I may come again. 


By “A Steady Hold.” 


This article is the third and last spleen- 
venter in this series from “A Steady Hold.” 
In the first article he concerned himself 
with “The Small Game Rifle,” in the second 
with “The Big Game Rifle,” and now he 
begs to make a noise like “The Shotgun.” 

Inasmuch as the shotgun, or multi-missile- 
gun, has no place in the conservation of 
game, and since the conservation of game 





is the prevailing spirit of all true sports- 
men today, it takes no seer to prognosticate 
the gradual retirement of the shotgun from 
the game fields. 


It is to be expected that the manufactur 
ers of the shotgun and its ammunition, as 
well as the dealers, will make every effort 
to keep it in use as long as possible. 

The blue-rock trap for shotgun practice 
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1s an institution kept up almost entirely for 
commercial ends. It is a sport entirely too 
expensive for the average lover of shoot- 
ing, and is rapidly giving place to the more 
economic and scientific sport of revolver 
and rifle shooting, especially military rifle 
shooting. 

The gun itself has reached a very high 
degree of development, and our factories 
and sportsmen deserve much praise for its 
artistic and materialist'c perfection; but, 
after all that has been said and done along 
these lines, the shotgun remains an abomi- 
able leadslinger which had its origin in the 
fact that somebody along the shores of the 
mystic past, through lack of skill or a poor 
mono-missile gun, was unable to hit his 
game or his enemy with a single missile, 
conceived the idea that by adding several, 
or several hundred missiles, he would run a 
greater chance of scoring a hit, and man, in 
the strength of his weakness, has taken ad- 
vantage of this principle and developed it 
probably to its highest degree. The better 
class of mankind, however, soon recognized 
the fact that the shotgun was based upon a 
weak and cowardly principle and refused to 
fire at game with it except while the game 
was either flying or running. 

The shotgun is certainly a game getter, 
if one can get a bird or animal within its 
limit of distance, but there is nothing scien- 
tific in hunting with it. There is nothing 
especially conducive to the pride of a con- 
siderate sportsman to secure a bird or ani- 
mal by the use of an arm that belches 
forth 300 or 400 pellets, or missiles, with 
the fond hope that one or several of them 
may bring down his coveted game and thus 
extenuate his own lack of skill; to rattle 
away with a pump or automatic shotgun, 
sending 2,000 or 3,000 damaging missiles 
into a flock of ducks, killing perhaps four, 
and wounding several others so that they 
will either die a lingering death or recover 
after a long illness to be ever after handi- 
eapped as cripples until they again fly into 
a death-dealing shower of shot. Such fun 
ought to gratify the ambition of the most 
ardent game killer. 

Often birds killed are found to have been 
suffering at the time from old shot-wounds 
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and are unfit for the table. The shotgun 
seldom fires the shot through the bird or 
animal, but leaves them entangled in the 
thick muscles Where they have the very 
unpleasant habit of getting between one’s 
teeth during the game breakfast. Coming 
back, now, to the statement that the multi- 
missile gun is a game getter, if one can get 
the game within its range, it may be stated 
that the range of the shotgun is only about 
twenty yards; that is, if the bird or ani- 
mal is twenty-five yards or less from the 
shooter and he centers it with the pattern 
it will be so shot to pieces that it would 
not be available for the table. On the oth- 
er hand, if it is forty-five yards or more 
from him, ten to one it will be wounded and 
lost, in consequence of the openness of the 
pattern and lack of penetration of the shot 
at that distance. Thus, its range is con- 
fined to about twenty yards. 

This is not the case with the small game 
rifle. Its missile is no more destructive at 
ten-feet than it is at a hundred yards, and 
it scatters no more at a hundred yards than 
it does at ten feet. 

Should the federal government enact a 
law prohibiting the use of the multi-missile 
gun for game shooting, a protest would, of 
course, go up from the shot towers, the 
powder plants, the gun factories and the 
dealers, but their noise would, in a short 
time, be drowned a thousand times by the 
drumming of the ruffed grouse, the quack- 
ing of the duck and the whistle of “Bob 
White.” It would do more for the protec- 
tion of our birds and small game thar: all 
the laws now on our statute books, and with 
the present closed season game would soon 
multiply until good shooting could be had 
in all parts of the country with the rifle, 
even on feathered game. 

The shotgun renders it too easy for the 
boy and the unscrupulous man to pot-shoot 
game, and too easy for the skillful wing 
shot with his dogs and decoys. Too many 
ducks, geese, etc., are slaughtered annually 
along the main arteries of their migration, 
and the only way in which to stop it is to 
prohibit altogether the use of the shotgun, 
and then we would develop into a nation of 
expert riflemen. 


Altering a Model 1890 Winchester to Permit Cleaning from Breech 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have noticed sev- 
eral times in your magazine where brother 
sportsmen speak well of the 1890 Winches- 
ter except that it cannot be cleaned from 
the breech. 

I own one of these rifles and prefer it to 
any I have ever used, and I have used.a 
good many different kinds of .22 calibers, 
but prefer the Winchester special .22 caliber 
(.22-7-45) to any other .22 now on the mar- 
market; but I experienced the same trouble 


that others have spoken of in regard to 
cleaning from the breech. 

It makes cold chills run up my back to 
think of using a metal rod in the muzzle of 
a rifle, so I began to try to devise some way 
to get the breech bolt out without taking so 
much time and so many tools. 

The final outcome of my efforts in this 
line I will try to explain in the accompany- 
ing cut. Fig. “H” is a hinge made heavy 
and strong and securely riveted to action 
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slide. After securely riveting hinge to ac- 
tion slide, saw action slide in two (it is 
easier done this way than to rivet after 
sawing in two). Next remove slide cover 
and throw it away. 

Then make a flat spring the width of 
action slide and about 1% inches long and 
attach to side of receiver, as shown in cut. 
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not draftsman enough to make this plain in 
cut.) 

To remove breech bolt: With the thumb 
nail raise front end of spring and swing it 
around to one side. Grasp action slide 
near receiver and swing it out away from 
barrel. Press forward on firing pin, at the 
same time lifting upward and rearward on 





Drill screw hole about % of inch from rear 
end of spring. 

The body of this screw should tighten 
against the receiver. If it doesn’t, and the 


head of screw is drawn too tight against 
the spring, it will have a tendency to work 
the screw loose when the spring is moved 
around to one side. 

There is an offset near the end of spring 
the thickness of slide cover so the end of 
(I am 


spring will rest against action slide. 





The .22 H. P. Savage and .22 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have now tried 
out the .22 Savage high power on various 
small and large game animals and believe 
an accurate recital of the experiences and 
results will interest some readers. There 
has been considerable supposition and con- 
jecture as to the performance of the .22 
high power cartridge, but I have given it an 
exhaustive test. 

My rifle is sighted with Lyman ivory bead 
front sight, preferred for my eyes, and 
King’s sporting rear sight. I would have 
preferred a Lyman peep sight, but con- 
sidered the take-down feature would not be 
dependable in maintaining true alignment. 
I have the top of the King sight cut flat 
across and a fine “U” notch. This gives a 
good, quick sight, and is very accurate. 
The rifle has all satisfactory features of the 
other Savage rifles, but must be cleaned 
with ammonia dope. I find it has excellent 
balance and holds well in wind. 

Using regulation cartridges I have killed 
several coyotes, one large bobcat, hawks, 
jackrabbits, and made trials upon freshly 
dead cows. 

Unfortunately, I missed on the one deer 
I have been able to find this season. I find 
that the bullet invariably explodes in con- 





Remington U. M. C. Rim Fire 





front end of breech bolt. It is easily re- 
moved without any tools and there are no 
small parts to become misplaced or lost. 

I have used this rifle about eleven months 
since making this improvement. I find it a 
great convenience and it has never given 
me a moment’s bother. 

After a little practice the above rifle can 
be unbreeched in ten seconds and is then 
as easily cleaned from breech as a single 
shot rifle. 


Indiana. BERT MONG. 





tact with animal tissue inside long game 
ranges. Even if a bullet barely grazes an 
animal, it inflicts a bad wound. One coyote 
I shot at on the run lost part of his tail as 
the bullet passed through the thick matted 
hair. Another lost a foot—cut off as clean 
as though done with a razor. 

For the destruction of pests the rifle is 
perfectly adapted, but for securing hides 
and meat from medium-sized animals it is 
worthless. The coyotes and cat I shot were 
blown into a bad mess, even one coyote 
when hit high in the back at about 200 
yards. The bullet which hit the cat shat- 
tered all the ribs on the left side and blew 
the lungs out on the ground. 

Upon dead cows the bullet slashes from 
the point of entrance until it absorbs its 
power in a medium penetration. I shot sev- 
eral jackrabbits which took the trouble of 
sitting up for me at 100 to 175 yards. There 
was little left to resemble a rabbit. 

I wrote the factory, desiring to know if 
they would turn out bullets with full cases 
and others of heavy cases with but slightly 
exposed soft points. They replied that they 
could not supply the present demand for 
the regulation cartridges. I realized from 
experience with other pointed bullets that 
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all that is required in a soft point for the 
.22 high power is just enough lead exposed 
to cause the bullet to be deflected. It will 
then be deformed enough in tumbling to 
tear the desired amount of tissue and bone 
apart. The case should be heavy enough 
to withstand impact with animal tissue to 
the extent of a medium deformity. The 
present bullets are so sensitive to obstruc- 
tions at the high velocity that it is useless 
to shoot through light twigs or mustards, 
= if the animal is close up to the obstruc- 
tion. 

As compared with the .30-30 and other old- 
time popular cartridges, the .22 is very su- 
perior. I find I must use my one elevation 
always up to near 400 yards. Then I have to 
cut my elevator to the slightest raise for the 
second step. The .22 high power carries up 
inside of 800 yards better than any gun 1 
have yet used and strikes harder at 200 
yards than the majority of the older and 
bulkier cartridges. 

I am thoroughly satisfied with the rifle 
and cartridge all around for my shooting, 
for I use it only upon pests, but I would 
want a different bullet when it comes to 
large animals of great vitality. There must 
always be a minimum of penetration re- 
tained whatever velocities are obtained. 

I would also like to mention a new .22 
Remington target-grade repeater I have just 
received. I have it fitted with pistol grip 
stock, Lyman ivory bead wind gauge front 
sight, rear slot blank and Lyman combina- 
tion rear peep sight. I use only .22 long 
range Lesmok, U. M. C. cartridges. I have 
tried about every .22 rim-fire cartridge on 
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the market in various rifles, but have elimi- 
nated them all for the above. I gave the 
Remington rifles such thorough trials last 
year, having sighted a good many, that I 
considered there was nothing better on the 
market for accuracy and durability. 

When I speak of accuracy, I mean a bar- 
rel that shoots eight thousand rounds be- 
fore the erosion is serious and which will 
group at 200 yards as well as the average 
.30-30. I now can adjust my sights for 
windage and can make excellent groups at 
200 and 300 yards. At 100 yards a good 
shot can hit anything he can see. I find 
my new rifle shoots up better than I had 
expected, as much as six inches better at 
200 yards than my former one. I find also 
that it hits a dove or quail so hard at 
seventy-five yards that hollow points are out 
of the question. As I use it entirely for 
pests and target work, I believe in the 
Lesmok powder and lubricated bullets. 

The idea seems prevalent among most 
men who shoot a .22 rim-fire that it must 
necessarily be poorly sighted, very inaccu- 
rate, inexpensive, and the real pleasure in 
its use derived from guessing where it will 
hit. Not so with me, as I want to go up 
against any man with any rifle at 200 yards 
and shoot such superior cartridges, costing 
only $2.55 per thousand in a fairly expen- 
sive gun. A man naturally acquires his pro- 
ficiency in practice with cheap ammuni- 
tion. Therefore, his rifle must be of the 
greatest accuracy to handle the cheap cart- 
ridge and sighted the most suitably to his 
eyes. C. B. G. 

California. 


Organizing a Gun Club 


Why Not Organize a Gun Club? 


Although trap shooting is a sport of such 
very recent growth many country clubs and 
athletic organizations have taken it up en- 
thusiastically, and now not only recognize 
it officially, but consider it as one of the 
attractions to offer their members. 


Many of the colleges have regular gun 
clubs, and intercollegiate matches are shot 
annually between teams representing their 
respective universities. As a training for 
the nerves and for skill, no sport offers 
greater opportunities. 


Hotels at both summer and winter resorts 
are alive to the fact that if they can offer 
trap shooting right on their grounds, or 
even in the immediate vicinity, they have 
an additional attraction wherewith to draw 
the tourists’ dollars into the hotel safe.~ It 
costs very little to fit up a small club houge 
and install a trap or two, and the sooner 
the management of all such hotels realize 
the fact that trap shooting has as many 


devotees as golf and lawn tennis, the 
quicker will their would-be patrons be 
pleased to write and reserve rooms for a 
mutually satisfactory period of time. 


Outlook for the Future. 


Trap shooting today is more popular than 
ever. It is true that conditions have 
changed materially in some parts of the 
country, but that is due mainly to the man- 
ner in which the sport was conducted in its 
earlier days. 

At club shoots sweepstakes were the rule 
instead of the exception. The few good 
shots found at the end of the day that some 
one had paid for their sport—that was all 
right enough, so far as they were concerned. 
But what about the fellow who paid for it? 
How did he feel when, in addition to paying 
for his own shells and targets, he found out 
that he had also paid a portion of the cost 
of his friend’s afternoon’s amusement? At 
first he took it philosophically, although it 
hurt a bit; but when the same thing hap- 
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pened time after time with a monotonous 
regularity, why then it hurt some more, and 
the end of it was he quit the game. Others 
“stung” in a similar manner followed his ex- 
ample, until that club’s shoots became 
poorly attended, and the club itself finally 
died out. 

The above is but a recital of what has 
been the history of many clubs. In local- 
ities where they existed it is a hard matter 
to organize a new club, and practically im- 
possible to galvanize any life into the old 
one. There is not one of ‘the old guard,” 
those shooters who have been in the game 
for the last fifteen or twenty years, who 
will not hold up his right hand and avow 
solemnly that such is so! 

But now tempora mutantur, et nos mu- 
tamur in illis, which, literally translated into 
the vernacular, means that times have 
changed, that the “producers” no longer 
give up willingly, and that consequently a 
healthier state of affairs exists in the trap 
shooting world. Sweepstakes are no longer 
to be met with at club shoots except in 
isolated spots. The man who goes to the 
traps for a bit of practice or to compete 
for a trophy, goes there prepared to pay for 
his fun just as he would for his ticket if he 
were going to a ball game or to the theater. 


New Clubs Springing Up Daily. 


This healthier condition is evidenced by 
the growing membership of new clubs which 
are springing up daily all over the country. 
In the real early days of trap shooting a 
man went out to the club and felt that he 
had a full afternoon’s enjoyment if he shot 
fifty or seventy-five shells. It later got to 
be so that nothing less than 150 or 200 
would do. Some could stand it, but they 
were in the minority—the pace was too 
rapid. The tendency (and it is a good one) 






One of our subscribers, a Mr. W. J. Mal- 
loy, would like to see an article from some 
of our able contributors concerning the 
bursting strain of revolvers when used with 
various smokeless powders adapted to these 
arms. The powders he has specially in mind 
are Bull’s Eye and R. S. Q.—both made by 
the DuPont Company . He would also like 
the opinion of the readers as to which of 
these powders they consider the most uni- 
form in results. Still another question he 


In the “Negative angle’ method the judg- 
ing of distance is done away with, a correct 
estimate of the height of the target taking 
the place of an estimate of the range. Aim 
is taken not at the target, but at a point 
below the ground equal to the height of the 
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Information Requested of Our Readers 


Negative Angle Sighting 


now is to shoot fewer targets in the club 
trophy events. This lets in more shooters 
and the result is decidedly beneficial. 

Tournaments are now run on strict busi- 
nesslike principles, anything like graft on 
the part of individuals who, while posing as 
hosts of the shooters make money out of 
them, is frowned upon and not tolerated. 
It is, of course, only proper that a club 
should have a chance to make a little some- 
thing out of a shoot, when it takes all the 
risk of preparing for it and might run up 
against a wet day and poor attendance. 

Barring the professionals from participat- 
ing in the purse, handicapping the more 
expert so as to give the little fellow a 
chance, more equitable divisions of the 
purses, the Squire Money-back System, 
which permits of the expert shots being 
suitably remunerated for their greater skill, 
while it protects the semi-expert and novice 
from being skinned alive, all these have 
done much to improve conditions at tourna: 
ments throughout the country. 

How all these changes came about it is 
hard to say, but it is safe to assert that no 
one man did more to bring about a healthier 
state of affairs in the trap shooting world 
than the late Bernard Waters, who, when 
trap editor of “Forest and Stream,” ran 
some ten or twelve years ago a series of 
articles, entitled “The Confabulations of the 
Cadi,” ridiculing in his own unapproachable 
style the anachronisms in the then existing 
conditions of the sport, and standing out 
boldly for a truer and more honest state ef 
things. Thanks in a large measure to his 


efforts, and also to the good sense of the 
trap shooting public who saw the hand- 
writing on the wall and translated its 
meaning at once, the outlook for the future 
of the sport was never better than it is to- 
day. EDWARD BANKS. 


would like to see discussed is the matter 
of sighting. His favorite method is to hold 
the front sight on the very center of bull, or 
object he desires to hit, instead of holding 
tip of front sight slightly below target as so 
many do. He finds that he can shoot his 
first shot much quicker, as well as all his 
shots faster, and bunch them closer by hold- 
ing on center of target than by holding just 
under bull. Opinions of the readers con- 
cerning above will be appreciated by Mr. 
Malloy. 


target. To make this clearer a man target 
on ice is given—aim is taken at the head of 
the image inverted by reflection. 

According to published reports, Sergeant 
H. Ommundsen (T), of the Queen’s Edin- 











burgh Rifles, of the British army, has in- 
vented a system of sighting a rifle that to 
a large extent, within certain distances, 
seems to do away with the necessity of 
judging distance. Personally, I know nothing 
of the matter beyond what I have read, and 
what is here written is given for what ir 
may, or may not, be worth, but so far as i 
can now see, the system is scientifically cor- 
rect. I leave it to others to test it out in 
actual practice. 

Briefly, the idea is this: Adjust the sights 
so that the bullet hits the center of the 
bullseye. Now raise the sight till the bullet 
just cuts the top of the bullseye. Keeping 
the sights thus, now hold on the lower 
edge of the bullseye and you will hit the 
bullseye through the center. Now walk 
half way to the target, and without touch- 
ing the sights at all, again hold on the 
lower edge of the bullseye and you will 
again hit in the center. The reason for this 
(at first) strange result seems to be that 
although your rifle (with the sights ele- 
vated) shoots higher at the shorter range, 
yet being nearer the target by one-half dis- 
tance, you hold just twice as low as at the 
longer range, although aiming at the lower 
edge of the bullseye in each case. The prac- 
tical result is said to be, that by holding 
under an object just twice its distance above 
the ground, }ou will always hit the object 
without having to alter the sights, no matter 
what the distance, just so the distance is 
within the practical range of the rifle. 

This explanation is somewhat blurred, | 
know; so perhaps it may be made a bit 
clearer by stating it thus: Suppose your 
rifle is good for 500 yards; you are in a 
boat on a still lake just 500 yards from the 
shore, and there is a deer on the shore 
whose image is reflected in the lake. Under 
ordinary sighting methods you would raise 
the sights so that the bullet would hit about 
three feet above the level of the ground, 
hence hit the Geer in the chest. But you do 
not know if it is 400 or 600 yards away, 
and of course you can have no sighting 
shots. But if your sights are raised to hit 
six feet above the level of the ground ani 
you shoot at the deer’s chest, you will of 
course shoot over him. However, if with 
the sights thus raised to six feet, you shoot 
at the reflection of the deer’s chest in the 
lake, you will hit him just right. 

Now assuming that the deer stands there 
for any number of shots and you row toward 
him across the glass-like water and stop to 
shoot at every fifty yards, but always shoot 
ing at his reflection in the water, and never 
lowering the sights: According to Sergeant 
Ommundsen, you will hit that deer exactly 
in the same spot with every shot from 506 
yards to 50 yards. If this is true, and it 
works out all right on paper, his system of 
sighting largely does away with the trouble 
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of judging distances within reasonable hunt- 
ing limits. 

By this means we can convert our higa 
trajectory rifles into low trajectory guns 
merely by raising the rear sight to the ex- 
treme practical range of the rifle, and then 
holding under double the distance the ob- 


ject is above the surface of the earth. The 
drawings would perhaps make the idea more 
clear than any combination of words that ! 
can put together, but reports of actual tests 
by the readers of Outdoor Life would prob- 
ably make matters still more clear. 
CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


The New Watson Bullet 


Editor Outdoor Life:—At the risk of being 
truthfully accused of blowing my own horn, 
I enclose you two bullets, one fired and the 
other unfired, for your personal examina- 
tion, and this piece of rashness is called 
forth by your very logical explanation of the 
-280 Ross bullet overtaking the coyote. I 
have personally had about the same experi- 
ence and have concluded it is caused by the 
bullet tumbling before it strikes, due, possi- 
bly, to striking a limb or brush, as the bul- 





i85-grain 8mm. Watson bullet after penetrating 
12% inches pine. 





160-grain Watson bullet for .30 caliber government 
cartridge. 


let from a high-velocity rifle hardly appears 
to me to have time to mushroom quickly 
enough to tear such a hole as it sometimes 
does, from the hide in, and that it does is 
not borne out by tests on any material I 
have shot into, however, you may be right 
for all that. 

You are absolutely right on one point, 
however, and that is the necessity for a bul- 
let that will hold together better than the 
average jacketed soft-point bullet does when 
fired at high velocity; they do explode, as 
you state, and it is at least questionable 
whether they always penetrate deeply 
enough. This is where my bullet shines; 
the point will mushroom and deliver the 
shock, but the base will not disrupt as will 
the factory jacketed soft-point bullet, and 


hence, gives the depth of penetration re- 
quisite for a mortal wound. 

Of the two enclosed bullets, the one un- 
fired is a 160-grain Government. 30 caliber, 
and the other is what is left of an 8mm. 
(185-grain) bullet fired from a Mauser 
with a velocity of 2,500 f. s. penetrating 
12% inches into solid pine, somewhat 
pitchy. The hole torn to a depth of 8 inches 
was quite equal to anything secured from 
the regular soft-point bullet (which gave a 
penetration of 9 inches in the same log), 
but beyond 8 inches the hole rapidly nar- 
rowed down to diameter of bullet which it 
maintained till it stopped, still point on, 
however. 

The “Watson” is the only wire jacketed 
bullet that will stand anything like full 
charges of smokeless powder in the high- 
power cartridges and rifles such as _ the 
Government ’06, Mausers and Mannlichers 
and Lee Straight Pull, and I challenge any 
other type of wire-jacketed bullet, made by 
any manufacturer to a test of shooting from 
high velocity, quick twist rifles with veloci- 
ties of 2,000 f. s. and higher. The bullet and 
jacket are cast integral and cannot be 
separated by centrifugal pull at the muzzle 
as with one other make I have in mind 
where the velocity exceeds 1,500 f. s. There 
is no cloth wrapping on the wire to pick 
up grit and the bullet has plenty of room 
for lubrication between the wires. 

This bullet is not very well known, due 
to financial stringency, but I cordially wel- 
come any legitimate test of it against any 
other bullet, and where they can be swaged 
after coming from the mold to absolutely 
square the bases and true them up they will 
prove as accurate as any other bullet made 
by any process, though the rough bullets 
from the mold will not show as fine accu- 
racy as those made in a die, though the dif- 
ference will only be appreciated in fine tar- 
get work, and the cost is less than one-fifth 
that of an ordinary jacketed bullet. 

California. C. P. WATSON. 


Viewed and Proven 


Issue of the Colt automatic pistol, “Army 
model, 1911,” is taking place at this writing 
and when the regular and volunteer forces 
are provided with the arm, as called for by 
the requisitions, it will be in order for mem- 


bers of the National Rifle Association who. 
desire to purchase the pistol, to fill out their 
requests for the same, adddressing the Ord- 
nance Officer, Springfield Armory, with en- 
closure of postoffice money order or New 




















York exchange in the amount of $16.04, 
which money will cover the entire cost, in- 
cluding $14.75 for pistol, $1.04 for two extra 
magazines and 25c for packing, to which 
may afterward be added the C. O. D. ex- 
press charge to the delivery point of the 
recipient of the arm. Having stated how 
to procure the arm, a few brief descriptive 
sentences concerning the pistol and its per- 
forming possibilities follow. This writing 
is entirely unofficial, those present at the 
try-out being a well-known retired officer 
of the United States Army, and his guest, 
the writer, who is scarcely to be ranked 
as even an amateur, and yet finds himself 
in that humble vocation approaching with 
some speed the “age limit” when all good, 
bad and indifferent amateurs automatically 
eject and extract, along with the other 
fired shells; perchance with a “split neck” 
as a result of too much gas. 

One may right quickly learn how to com- 
pletely dismount and clean the Colt auto- 
pistol, thereafter reassembling it and likely 
noting the few strong parts and their sim- 
ple relationship. Having no chambers, nor 
indeed even a cylinder, the cleaning pro- 
cess is accomplished in about one-sixth of 
the time heretofore required in cleaning an 
old Colt .45 single action revolver. Simply 
wipe out the barrel with a scft patch or 
two, then use some well-recommended 
“dope” to keep out the rust and sweat, fin- 
ishing with lubrication of all moving parts 
which are in sight soon as the pistol is 
taken apart. This process of dismounting 
and cleaning is advocated and insisted upon 
because it may be declared that the pis- 
tol works always and never disappoints 
when taken care of in a common sense way 
by its owner, nor should it be expected to 
do so when not so treated, and yet even 
with careless handling and poor care, even 
to the point of downright rough treatment 
the pistol still keeps on its monotonous, 
deadly barking, being as sure fire a pistol 
as the Frontier .44 or .45 under conditions 
of battlefield, campfire or hunting ground, 
and less likely to need repairs than these 
dear old friends of bygone days. 

This auto-pistol, being rather shorter by 
several inches than the Frontier revolvers, 
is the much more readily drawn from the 
belt holster when needed for emergency 
work, and its broad hammer spur is gotten 
under control of the thumb for rapid 
cocking in a way to delight any who prac- 
tice rapid fire, drawing and shooting. Some 
auto pistols require for prompt work that 
they either be carried loaded at full cock 
with the safety on, or else two hands must 
be used to pump a load from the magazine 
into the barrel for the first shot, which 
principle is faulty, either way it be looked 
at, for no matter how much is said of the 
first way, many people dislike to carry a 
pistol at full cock for any tength of time, 
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believing it a strain on the working parts, 
likely to develop a weakness and as for the 
second method of having to use two hands 
to get off a one-hand gun in a hot corner 
for first shot might lay the shooter open to 
future inquiry as to suicidal tendencies. 
Not so, however, with our friend the Colt 
.45 auto; no, indeed; just fill magazine aud 
pump a load into the barrel; lower the ham- 
mer and return to holster and there let the 
gun rest until called into action for any pur- 
pose; not a bit of danger; it just cannot 
go until thumb-cocked and trigger pulled as 
in the good old way of the single-action, 
thumb-cocking pistol which all know can 
get off its first shot the quickest possible. 
Now our Colt auto .45 is just that fast for 
first shot and thereafter pours out a deadly 
fire of succeeding shots almost faster than 
the counter on a split-second watch, depend- 
ing only upon the slickness of the trigger- 
finger of the firer. 

In the matter of accuracy the .45 Colt 
auto is a delight. The amateur quite fre- 
quently scores around say 70 to 73 on Stan- 
dard American target at 20 yards with Colt 
.45 Frontier single action—let us say when 
in practice, an average of 70 per cent.; well, 
three ten-shot strings with .45 Colt auto, and 
the first three strings he shot, showed 59. 
70 and 71 per cent., or about 67 per cent. 
average; not bad for first time with a new 
style of pistol, from at least his viewpoint. 

For hard shooting this pistol beats any 
“knockout-drops” known, and this sweeping 
declaration includes again our old friends, 
.44 and .45 Frontier, and in fact surpasses 
these great old arms; yes, this .45 auto 
will at fifty yards split and tear out big 
slivers from a solid log of tough timber in 
a way to astound those not yet acquainted 
with its forceful fire. 

The trigger-pull of the auto is, as it comes 
from the factory, a trifle hard; a sweeter 
pull is soon had with a little going over 
and smoothing of the lock parts. 

To cum up, it may be said the pistol is 
certain to function, is readily cleaned, with 
a minimum repair account; gets off its first 
shot as quick as any pistol known and fol- 
lows with a speedy volley likely to discon- 
cert any opponent; may be carried without 
danger to its wearer and drown with an 
admirable celerity when needed; has a 
knock-down force not thought possible in 
any pistol until its issue, thus embodying 
within its compact, shapely, well-balanced 
form all essential points the most exacting 
critic could expect in a holster pistol de- 
signed for that hell-game called war by 
others than General Sherman. 

It is believed this pistol has the power 
and almost the accuracy in careful hands, 
of the 1873 model Winchester rifle, .44-40, 
up to, say, 200 yards. Now, with its known 


possibilities of fire speed, there arises the 
query: 


Why might it not be wise to arm 
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say fifteen men in each infantry company 
with these pistols, and, say, three extra 
magazines, to be used in times of dire 
stress, as, for instance, the hot work in the 
trenches, or in the repelling of cavalry; so 
used, it might be a decisive factor—a sure 
support at the time of “fix bayonets!” 
The last word is to those who buy this 
excellent pistol or who receive it as part of 
regular equipment: Study it at once and 
learn its parts and the fit of them; take 


it down and put it together again a few 
times, and then maybe once or twice more; 
go over its mechanism and trigger pull, 
smoothing down any rough places some- 
times overlooked by factory inspectors in 
their day’s work hurry; then, when you 
find all is well, keep it so by careful atten- 
tion and a little oil; do this and you will 
have the best pistol known, a weapon that 
will never fail against savage or savage an- 
imal. W. M. PUGH. 
Maryland. 


.280 Ross Ammunition 


Mr. Charles Newton in the September is- 
sue of Outdoor Life devotes some space to 
the Ross rifle and the .280 cartridge, being 
correct in the main in his criticisms, but in 
error in others. As probably the first owner 
in the United S:ates of a .280 Ross rifle 
and having killed more game with this rifle 
than any other American Ross owner, I am 
tempted to go into the Ross situation a bit 
more fully. Perhaps prospective purchasers 
of Ross rifles may profit by the facts pre- 
sented. 

First and foremost, lest I be misinterpret- 
ed, I desire to strongly advise American 
sportsmen to let the Ross rifle strictly 
alone until that hide-bound company decides 
to meet American needs at a fair price. 
The Ross .280 is a fine rifle and shoots a 
wonderful cartridge, but it is not worth the 
$95 it would cost on this side—until the 
model of 1912 is ready for sale. 

The Ross Company has made absolutely 
no effort for American trade, save a little 
spasmodic advertising ihat was a waste of 
the money invested, for the reason that the 
company was not in position to supply in- 
quirers with the rifles under the price of a 
fair set of furniture for a newly married 
couple. A New York sporting goods house 
reports absolute indifference on the part of 
the Ress people to inquiries, and states 
further that the few .280 rifles it bought 
from the Canadian company were obtained 
only with difficulty. 

I am a sincere admirer of the rifle and its 
cartridge, and have hammered its makers 
harder than anyone on this side, but the 
rifle still is an impossiblo proposition for us 
over here. 

Up to the first of the year the 280 mode! 
with its interrupted screw form of lugs, the 
strongest repeating mechanism in the world 
by actual test, never had the complete ma- 
chinery installed for its manufacture. The 
standard rifle for which complete machin- 
ery had been in place for years, was the 
solid lug, .303 action, used by the Canadian 
militia and regulars. 

About the first of the year, Canada, fore- 
seeing the coming of the new British rifle 


to supplant the old Lee, and the new British 
cartridge, practically the .280 under another 
name, went to Ross with the request for a 
rifle to take the new cartridge with its 
increased pressures. 

The .280 bolt with its interrupted screw 
lugs, a new extractor and a new magazine 
were adopted for the new rifle, known in 
Canada as the Mark III, unofficially as the 
1912. The faults of the old .303 rifle, shown 
up in ten years’ use by the Canadian troops, 
and the faults of the newer .280 bolt were 
purged out of the new rifle. No American 
save those in the Ross factory, and the 
writer, has seen the new arm, but the Ross 
machinery is busy turning out the new rifle 
by the thousands for the rearming of the 
Canadian troops. 

With complete machinery installed for 
making this rifle, it can be sold at retail 
in the United States, duty all paid, for around 
$50, and at that a much finer rifle than the 
.280 at present obtainable. 

If this arm is ever put out over here, it 
will be sold by the thousands—but the ques- 
tion is when will we see it available. So 
far as the arm itself is concerned, it is use- 
less to compare it with other arms. In 
strength, speed of action, light weight, sim- 
plicity and accuracy it is head and shoul- 
ders above every other arm. Its extraction 
is absolutely easy and positive. As a test 
I have seen the soft Dominion cases, loaded 
with a proof charge bringing the pressure 
up to 70,000 pounds, pulled out of the rifle 
by the powerful extractor as though they 
had been fired with squib loads and oiled 
into the bargain. 

The accuracy of the cartridge and the 
terrific effect of the copper tube bullet have 
been proved beyond all argument. Winning 
the world’s long range match rifle cham- 
pionship year after year, with the match 
open to the finest rifles, sights and ammuni- 
tion in the world has put the .280 cartridge 
in a class by itself. Game hit with the cop- 
per tube bullet, accurate enough to make 
seven inch groups at 600 yards, stops as 
though struck by lightning. The records of 
Lieut. Whelen and myself, printed in Out- 

















door Life and Arms and The Man some 
time ago are proof enough as to the speed 
of the rifle. 

The extracting principle of the rifle is 
correct, provided the extractor is made of 
the right shape to utilize the primary force 
developed in turning the lugs out of their 
seats by the backward slide of the bolt 
sleeve. The new extractor does this, and I 
will cheerfully back the rifle with any rea- 
sonable amount to pull cases that would 
stick the New Springfield, good as it is. The 
old extractor had a certain amount of 
spring, so that the primary extraction was 
lost through the “give” of the extractor it- 
self. 

We find Mr. Newton’s referring to the 
fact that “reports are beginning to perco- 
late through the press of Ross bolts backing 
up at the psychological moment.” They 
have, in the same manner as this report 
percolates to us—that is, somebody said 
they heard of a Ross bolt backing up and 
somebody else passed it along. 

Being a constant reader of the sporting 
press, I have seen but one report of trouble 
with a Ross bolt backing up, this report 
printed in Field and Stream by one D. W. 
Clinch, who, it developed, had been very 
anxious to obtain a Ross sporting rifle for 
some years, on an exchange basis. The re- 
port cited us to a gentleman in St. Johns 
and to him a letter was addressed. 

In reply Mr. Langstroth said that he re- 
garded the knowledge of the gentleman pen- 
ning the report as absolutely nil when per- 
taining to guns, and that while he personal- 
ly had seen some trouble with the firing 
pins of early Ross models, he now regarded 
the Ross rifle as being very near to perfec- 
tion. Thus was a percolated report speared 
and brought up to the public view. The 
Ross people state that they will pay $100 
to anyone for a Ross .280 bolt that has ever 
blown out of the rifle. As a slight examina- 
tion of the mechanical principle involved in 
the locking of the Ross will demonstrate 
that it is far stronger than either Mauser 
or Springfield; and as cartridges that were 
used right along in the Ross, set back the 
bolt of a lever gun until it was unusable, 
we have a fair measure of the accuracy of 
these percolating reports. 

The ammunition question has been a se 
rious question to the owners of Ross .280 
rifles in this country. My own has had to 
stand in the case with its neck jammed 
full of cosmoline when I wanted to shoot 
it and keep on friendly terms with it. I 
fire 100 shots through my Springfeld to one 
through the Ross. The makers, caring noth- 
ing for our trade, and with their eyes 


turned always across the pond, did not sell 
the component parts of the .280 case and 
importing it was nearly out of the question 
for the man who likes to shoot much. 
However, 


the United States Cartridge 
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Company has for the last three months list- 
ed the .280 cartridge, complete, for sale, the 


list price being $58 per thousand or $3 
higher than Springfield, stuff, and the sell- 
ing price being $43 per case, or 4.3 cents 
each for loaded cartridges. Empty shells 
can be obtained from the company, and the 
regular cut of Ross powder, practically the 
same as our 1909 used in the Springfield, 
can be bought from the DuPont Powder 
Company. The cases take the standard 
non-mercuric primer. 

Therefore the ammunition problem has 
been reduced to the same simple terms as 
that for the Springfield—rake up the price 
of Springfield ammunition and the Ross 
stuff is yours—the difference being slight- 
ly less than thirty cents per hundred, or six 
cents per box of twenty shells. And by the 
way, for the benefit of the 6.5 m.m. Mann- 
licher users, the U. S. Co. has the 6.5 cart- 
ridge for sale, costing about $38 per thou- 
sand and as usual superior to the foreign 
stuff, hitherto the only ammunition obtain- 
able for this rifle. 

The Ideal folks supply loading tools and 
bullets for the Ross .280 shell at the regular 
price. It is as easily reloaded as the 
Springfield. 

Therefore, if the Ross people ever arouse 
from their trance and put their new model 
rifle on this market for around $50 retail 
on this side, they will find a good sale-—of 
this I am certain. But, let their present 
rifle alone; it is a good rifle, but not as good 
as the new one, while they are asking a 
fancy price, necessitated by the handwork 
on the rifle, and not necessary on the new 
one. I am a firm admirer of the Ross rifle, 
and the .280 cartridge, but not of the com- 
pany that makes the arm. 

We find Mr. Newton relating the troubles 
of two friends who were unable to use the 
new cartridges made by the U. S. C. Co. and 
loaded by the Ross company in their Ross 
rifles. These two friends, we are told, have 
two Ross rifles for sale cheap. 

Owning a Ross rifle and having used both 
the Ross Eley and the U. S. brand in it 
without trouble I hereby invite Mr. N. to 
print the names of the two friends who are 
so unfortunate in their experiences, that we 
may write them for the details and possibly 
avoid similar troubles ourselves. Possibly 
some of us may desire to pick up one of 
those for sale cheap, Ross rifles. 

There is no question but that the Ross 
rifle, mechanically and the Ross .280 cart- 
ridge, form the finest combination in the 
world at present. I speak now from the 
standpoint of the crank. 

There is also no question but that the 
Ross company is without sales organiza- 
tion and not prepared to handle American 
trade. Their delays, their failure to furnish 
ammunition over there at a reasonable 
price, and their general “don’t give a 
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damn” attitude have provoked many a 
hearty curse from this side, the writer be- 
ing among the number letting loose. Per- 
haps the most ludicrous side of the propo- 
sition is the charge that a company so en- 
tirely indifferent to our trade would employ 
a press agent, when in reality they will 
hardly fill the few orders that percolate up 
across the border. 

We want the rifle over here. Few sports- 
men have seen one shot, and handled the 
arm enough to get acquainted without hank- 
ering for one of them. The arm is all right 

But, the sooner the American public re- 
fuse to have anything to do with the arm 
now being advertised for $75 on that side, 
the sooner will the factory wake up and 
make arrangements to market the new rifle 
at a price within the reach of most of us. 
A few of us may be easy enough to “fall 
for” an English Mauser handling an English 
Cordite cartridge at $125, but the general 


American public will not bite either on Eag- 
lish-made Mausers at fancy prices and few 
merits or on Canadian rifles at equally 
fancy prices, when the arm can be produced 
by machinery cheaply enough to sell within 
our reach. 

I have been in a way sponsor for the 
Ross rifle, and to silence those self-appoint- 
ed critics of the Ross with their knowledge 
based on catalogue cuts, I want to see the 
rifle in sufficient use over here to get our 
people acquainted with it. It is a matter of 
pride. 

But this does not mean that I care a tink- 
er’s damn for the financial success of the 
company making the gun, or that I want to 
see Americans digging up fancy prices for 
Ross rifles that should sell for about half 
the present cost. The rifle will be the big- 
gest $50 worth ever sold, in either .280 or 
1906 calibres, but it takes a mighty good 
rifle to be worth $100. 

EDWARD C. CROSSMAN. 


Concerning a Foreign Automatic Shotgun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed find a 
photo of the New Normal (Spogren system) 
automatic shotgun, 12-gauge, 24-26-28-inch 
barrels, choke model or cylinder barrel, 
weight 74% pounds, 5 shots. 

It has the hardest hitting qualities of 
any automatic shotgun made. Barrel is 
rigid and has the least recoil of any. While 
it is a foreign-made gun it will bear the 


I would respectfully call attention to the 
article of mine in the July number of Out- 
door Life, page 75, a portion of which 
should read as follows instead of as printed: 
“It would eliminate the high cost of shoot- 
ing, for the American hunter has been 
doped long enough on the high cost of 
game-getting. The .22-12-50 (smokeless 
powder—lightning) is in a class by itself. 





closest inspection. In short, it is the most 
accurate, the swiftest, the most reliable 
weapon invented. The last shot leaves 
breach bolt open. Gun is always locked 
until load has left the barrel. Recoil oper- 
ated. No other automatic shotgun made has 
a rigid barrel. It is a simple take-down 
and can never wear loose. The best Swed- 
ish steel barrel and mechanism. 


While .it is strictly a high-power cartridge, 
it would not cost over $1.50 per 100 to the 
shooter. This is cheap when we consider 
the killing power of them, as they will kill 
deer, black bear, etc., at 200 yards when 
hit in a vital spot, therefore this cartridge 
will outclass the H. P. .25-35 W. C., which 
cost $3.30 per 100, list. 


Kansas. D. H. HILL. 


Brief Description of the New H. P. Remington Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have one of the 
new high-power Remington—uvU. M. C. troni- 
bone repeaters, and thought a description 
of it might prove interesting to some of 
the readers. Here it is: 

Weight, 63% pounds; length over all, 37 
inches; barrel, 22 inches, with only one slot 
in barrel proper; rifled with seven grooves; 
distance between sights, 17%, inches. 


The magazine is of the tubular type and 
is so constructed that the point of each bul- 
let rests on the rim of the preceding shell 
instead of on the primer, making the use hes 
Spitzer pointed bullets feasible. 

The lock work is very simple. The beeouh 
block is locked by a recoil shoulder, similar 
to the .22 repeating Remington. The breech 
block can be removed without tools for 

















from the 


cleaning or inspecting barrel 
breech, thereby placing it in a class by 
itself. 

The springs are spiral, and the lock work 
is very simple. 

The stock has a beautiful, well modeled 
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pistol grip, and rubber butt plate, shotgun 
style. It measures 13% inches from trigger 
to center of butt plate. 
The pull is 4 pounds in this gur 
a long felt want. 
Oregon. 


It fills 


D. WIGGINS. 


Special Sight for New Springfield 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If C. B. G. will rig 
up his Springfield ’06 like mine he won’t 
have to use the battle sight. 

I have one of the new micrometer Lyman 
rear sights and in place of factory sight | 
took a base from a regular Springfield rear 
sight and sent it to W. F. Sheard of Tacoma, 
Washington, and had one of his three-leaf 
folding sights fitted to it, thus obtaining a 


windage leaf sight which interchanges with 
the regular sight. 

Thus I ‘have my regular military sight for 
range work, and it is only a moment’s work 
to substitute the leaf sight for it. 

This idea for a Springfield sight I believe 
to be criginal with me as I never have seen 
nor heard of a similar one. 

California. W. R. JACKSON. 


Doesn’t Believe in Light Calibers for Deer Hunting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am very much in- 
terested in some of the gun talk in your 
magazine. Nearly all guns and rifles will 
do the work their makers claim of them if 
properly handled, but when you talk about 
hunting deer with a .22, as some do, or even 
the .25 caliber, those fellows’ heads are 
wrong. I have hunted deer in the Canadian 
North woods for twenty years; have shot 
nearly all kinds of rifles and I will say with- 
out fear of contradiction by any experienced 
hunter that a .30-30 is as small a cartridge 
as is wise to use, and heavier is better. Of 


course, when you get up to, say .405 cali- 
ber, you have then more than is necessary 
for deer hunting. You can make no mis- 
take when you have something about the 
size and style of a Winchester .33 caliber, 
although if the Savage people would make a 
rifle to take that cartridge or the .30 U. S. 
I would never buy another rifle, as the Sav- 
age is the nicest, most graceful looking and 
best balanced rifle on the market, and for 
shooting quality right there with the best 
of them. 


Ontario. HULBERT BOOTH. 


Bursting Bullets 


In the July number of Outdoor Life, was 
published an article relating the experience 
which one brother had while using a .280 
Ross rifle on coyote, and he seemed some- 
what mystified by results obtained. 

The coyote was killed by a broadside shot 
at about mid-range, the wound inflicted be- 
ing very large where bullet entered but so 
small at exit as to appear that the coyote 
was shot from the opposite side. 

An explanation of this unusual condition 
was given by the editor, who called atten- 
tion to the fact that when high speed car- 
tridges first came into use many bullets 
were found to burst in mid-air. 

It may be interesting to many readers 
who are attracted by the present-day high- 
velocity cartridges, such as the .280 Ross in 
question, the .22 Savage high-power and 
others, to relate an experience which the 
writer had several years ago while using 
some 6 mm. rifles at 100-yard target work. 

These were to be fine shooters when fin- 
ished, and much care was being exercised in 


making and testing. All went well until one 
rifle began to miss the target and three-foot 
square back paper after about ten shots 
had been fired at the rate of about one shot 
in two minutes. 

It was soon observed that a small, dis- 
tinct puff of smoke occurred at about twen- 
ty-five yards distance instantly after dis- 
charge. This condition, together with the 
excessive heating of the barrel, suggested 
a melted bullet core, as the full metal-cased 
bullets were used. 

Different makes of ammunition were fired 
with varying results, but the condition still 
persisted, until it was decided to catch the 
bullets for examination, which was success- 
fully done by filling a covered box about 
ten feet long by eighteen inches square 
with white pine sawdust. An eight-inch 
hole was cut in the end of the box and a 
cardboard placed next to the sawdust. This 


made a thin partition to shoot through and 
presented a minimum resistance so as not 
to deform the bullet. A distance of twenty- 
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five yards was selected and several shots 
fired near the center of the cardboard. 

Some bullets were found in the sawdust 
when sifted, the lead core being either en- 
tirely separate from the jacket or hanging 
in long drops to the rear, showing that the 
bullet-core was molten when the bullet en- 
tered the box. 

The reason for this excessive heating was 
soon discovered to be in the small diameter 
of bore and shallow depth of rifling grooves 
in the barrel, making the bullet fit about 
.005-inch too tightly. The twist was very 
steep, being one turn in 6% inches; also the 
muzzle velocity was averaging 2,571 foot- 
seconds. 

It is not the writer’s intention to imply 
that the .280 Ross in question was actually 
shipped from the factory with a barrel in 
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a similar condition to the one just described, 
but the barrel may have become metal- . 
fouled, which would have the same result 
upon the bullet, of reducing the size of the 
hole and causing excessive friction during 
passage of the bullet through the barrel. 

The shooter of the .280 was using a soft- 
point bullet which had a jacket with a 
closed base, making a cup to retain the 
lead core even if melted, until the point of 
impact was reached, when it would natural- 
ly fly to pieces or spatter. 

Many well-aimed shots have undoubtedly 
scored a miss and brought discouragement 
to an ardent hunter, and it seems like good, 
sound advice to look into your high-velocity 
barrel occasionally when out after game, 
and be sure that metal fouling does not oc- 
cur. CHAS. H. BARNES. 

New York. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


Lloyd F. Brown, Albion, Pa.—I want a re- 
volver as a supplementary arm when hunt- 
ing big game. What arm would you recom- 
mend? The Colt New Service or the Army 
Special, and what caliber? 


Answer.—As you only mention two mod- 
els and one make, we will confine our re- 
marks to these only. If the larger arm— 
the Colt New Service—is objectionable, due 
to its being heavier than the Army Special, 
and the fact that it uses heavier ammuni- 
tion, as well as giving greater recoil, then 
we feel quite certain that you would make 
no mistake in choosing the Army Special 
chambered for the .88 Smith & Wesson Spe- 
cial cartridge. This is without doubt the 
most desirable cartridge for an all-around 
belt revolver yet produced, and we believe 
more revolvers are used of this size by 
hunters and target shooters than any other 
caliber now made. It is probably the equal 
of any cartridge adapted to revolvers from 
the accuracy point of view, while it has 
good range, penetration and good killing 
power. Used with regular round-point bul- 
lets, small game can be shot with little mu- 
tilation, while with flat-point bullets the kill- 
ing and smashing effect, should it be used 
on larger game, is considerably increased. 
A revolver handling this cartridge with 6- 
inch barrel, the length usually selected by 
the majority of shooters, we believe, and 
the length we think you would find suitable 
for your use, when carried in holster at- 
tached to belt filled with cartridges, seems 
light when compared with the New Service 
similarly carried. The recoil to the .38 Spe- 
cial is not great, and we incline to the 
belief that this arm would be the one likely 
to prove the most satisfactory. If, however, 
the weight of the New Service revolver and 


ammunition is not objectionable, and you 
can shoot one of these large revolvers as 
accurately as you can the smaller one, and 
the somewhat greater recoil does not affect 
your shooting, then we should not hesitate 
to state that such an arm™would prove well 
adapted to your requirements, unless -we 
should make the one exception, and that 
would be that the mutilation of small game 
would be considerably greater than when 
shot with the smaller arm. 

The writer believes he would prefer the 
.45 caliber in this model, though there is 
really little difference in killing power be- 
tween it and the .44-40 when both are 
loaded with charges equal to loads origi- 
nally calculated for them. We prefer this 
model with 74-inch barrel, though good 
work can be done with the 5%-inch. 


E. J. S., Butte, Mont.—I have a .30-30 Sav- 
age rifle and find it a good gun, as it always 
gets the meat, but am thinking of getting 
a box-magazine .30-40 Winchester. Are they 
well-balanced guns and what is their range? 
I want a gun with good shocking power, but 
don’t want an automatic nor a cannon. I 
like the Savage, but, like others, I want a 
change. Would prefer a carbine. What is 
the powder charge for the .30-40? 


Answer.—As you contemplate getting a 
more powerful rifle, we think you would 
likely find the .30-40, 1895 model Winchester 
carbino well adapted to your needs. This 
arm has often killed the largest of Amer- 
ican game and is well liked by American 
hunters. The arm is powerful, long ranged, 
accurate and well balanced and of conve- 
nient length for hunting purposes. The 


powder charge for the .30-40 is 36.2 grains 
W.-A. .30-caliber duPont. 






































game laws of any state. 


Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
Such information will always be immediately communicated to 





the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert 


such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such in- 
formation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








Annual Convention of the National Association of Game Wardens 
in Denver 


The Sixth Biennial Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Game Wardens and 
Commissioners was called to order August 
30, 1912, at Denver, Colorado, by President 
T. Gilbert Pearson of North Carolina. 

The members were offically welcomed by 
His Honor, Henry Arnold, Mayor of Den- 
ver; Col. J. H. Acklen of Tennessee re- 
sponded. The following states were repre- 
sented officially by delegates in person. 

California, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts 
(3), Minnesota, New Mexico, Oregon (3), 
Pennsylvania (2), South Dakota, Tennessee. 

The following states also had personal 
representatives: 

North Carolina, New York, Illinois, Rhode 
Island. 

The delegates from Connecticut, Utah and 
Vermont were expected. 

Reports were received from all the pro- 
vinces of Canada, and from all the states, 
except Arkansas, Mississippi, Nevada, 
Florida and Virginia, the only states which 
have no commissions. 

President Pearson reported personal con- 
ferences with the officials of Canada, from 
which practical results are anticipated. 

The committee on By-Laws presented a 
revision, which was adopted. The official 
name of the Association, as adopted, is “The 
National Association of Game and Fish 


Commissions” and its purposes are assist- 
ing in the protection, preservation and prop- 
agation of the game, the fish and the birds 





of North America; for creating and fostering 
a healthy public sentiment in favor of laws 
for the protection of the same; and for the 
distribution of literature to educate all 
classes to appreciate the importance of the 
protection of game and fish as a food supply, 
and as a source of recreation for our citi- 
zens; for the cultivation of more friendly 
relations and better acquaintance among 
those who believe in the protection of wild 
game, song and insectivorous birds, and in 
the increase of our food fishes; for the pro- 
motion of fish culture and the introduction 
of new species and varieties of fish, game 
and useful birds; and to disseminate infor- 
mation relative thereto by publications and 
addresses to the people; to assist in the 
enactment of wise laws for the protection 
and propagation of game and fish; and to 
obtain as far as possible uniformity in 
same; and to correct irregularities and in- 
consistencies in existing laws; and to assist 
the duly constituted authorities in enforcing 
laws for wild bird, game and fish protection. 
And generally, to take all such legal and 
proper action as will further the cause of 
protecting the game, the fish and birds of 
this continent. 

All State, Provincial Game and Fish Com- 
missioners and Wardens and Delegates of 
National and State Game and Fish Protec- 
tive Associations may become members of 
the Association on application, also the 
United States and Dominion officials having 
charge of the protection of game and fish. 
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The Association may also elect as honorary 
members, Ex-Presidents and other persons 
who have rendered distinguished service in 
the cause of wild bird, game and fish pro- 
tection. 

There shall be no initiation fee, but each 
member of the Association, except honorary 
members, shall pay as annual dues, $3.00 for 
each calendar year, or part thereof, which 
amount shall be at no time increased. All 
dues are payable on joining the Association 
for that calendar year and thereafter on the 
10th of each January. Any eligible person 
may become a life member by paying $50 
and all life members shall be exempt from 
the payment of any dues thereafter. 

Dr. T. S. Palmer, Assistant Chief U. S. 
Biological Survey, referring to the benefits 
derived by the delegates (1) through per- 
sonal acquaintance, (2) by study of the oper- 
ation of new game laws, and (3) by reports 
of definite results of bird and game conser- 
vation. Among the definite results noted 
were the development of the Reservation 
System; prosecution of game _ violation; 
close range study of certain conditions con- 
nected with the Federal Control of Migratory 
Birds; indexing decisions on the Game 
Laws; improved warden service; establish- 
ment of commissions in Georgia and Ken- 
tucky; increased interest in propagation of 
game birds in Iowa, and Missouri; creation 
of the office of expert on feathers in Mis- 
souri; adoption of the “Permissive form of 
Game Law” in several states; progress in 
establishing “close seasons”; in prohibiting 
shooting on highways and from automobiles; 
more efficient administration of game laws, 
resulting from application of civil service 
and other real tests of efficiency in several 
states. Forty-four states now have com- 
missions as against thirty-one when Asso- 
ciation was founded. Arkansas, Florida, Ne- 
vada, Virginia and Mississippi still have 
none. 

Reference was made to experiments of 
doubtful utility, such as delegating the en- 
forcement of the game laws to constables, 
etc. in Missouri and Louisiana. The term 
of service is too frequently so brief that 
effective organization of the service cannot 
ve secured or maintained. The New York 
plan of organization of the Protective work 
was recommended for consideration by the 
other states. The traffic in game and bird 
was deplored and the tagging system 
adopted by New York, and Massachusetts, 
was lauded and its adoption urged upon all 
states which have important game markets. 

Enactment of laws prohibiting the shoo?- 
ing of does, and prohibiting the use of rifles 
as essential factors in securing safe and 
sane hunting seasons, and duly minimizing 
the damages incidental to hunting, were 
emphasized. 

Open season should conform to best eco- 
nomic and sportsman-like practices, and 
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should not permit the killing of “bucks in 
the velvet,” summer shooting or molesta- 
tion of birds on feeding or breeding ground, 
or when on their migration northward 
(“Spring Shooting’). 

Much practical assistance has been ren- 
dered to the citizens of North America by 
the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties and by the American Game Protec- 
tion and Propagation Society. Being inde- 
pendent of legislatures and of politicians, 
these organizations can render more valu- 
able disinterested advice and service. 

The future game protection must be not 
merely restrictive, but productive. The 
“more game” movement is an important one 
in which the Federal Government has taken 
an active part. The 95 National Reserva- 
tions, including the Military Parks, National 
Cemeteries and Soldiers’ Homes are impor- 
tant as supplementing the 56 great National 
Game Reserves. In addition to the obvious 
uses these reserves are being used as labor- 
atories for working out certain problems. 

State game farms are necessary to supple- 
ment the reservation system. The leaders 
here are Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Illinois, Missouri and California. 
California has naturalized the Mexican Wild 
Turkey; Massachusetts has made important 
contributions to our knowledge of rearing 
wild game birds. Encouragement must be 
given to private individuals in perfecting 
methods of rearing birds and game at a 
minimum cost. The Game and Bird Re- 
fuge is coming into prominence. Pennsyl- 
vania has these refuges within the reserva- 
tions proper, as a place, a “sanctuary” into 
which no one may go during the open sea- 
son, though persons without fire arms or 
dogs may go upon the general reservation 
at any season. In Indiana, the state may 
post the land by agreement with the owner 
that no shooting will be permitted by him. 

In Minnesota, the state forests, state 
parks, etc. are thus used. A million acres 
here, joined with a similar area set aside 
by the Province of Ontario as the Quetico 
National Forest, which is also a game pre- 
serve, constitute the only Moose reserve on 
this continent. 

It is important to determine the economic 
value of game by securing exact records of 
annual production: e. g. between 75,000 and 
100,000 deer are killed annually in the 
United States; approximately one-half of 
these are killed east of the Mississippi— 
Vermont and Massachusetts each kill about 
2,000. The economic value of the elk is 
very considerable. Important measures are 
being taken by the Federal and State gov- 
ernments to establish this species securely 
upon reserves providing both a summer and 
a winter range. Experimental transfers of 
elk to other states are being made. The 
problems connected with the conservation 
of the antelope are in far less satisfactory 














condition. Individual ranch owners must 
be interested. They alone are entitled the 
credit of maintaining antelope in Texas and 
northeastern New Mexico. 

In the maintenance of the mountain sheep, 
Colorado has been more successful. Caribou 
in the northwest and the mule-deer deserve 
attention. The importation of live birds of 
various kinds is a large business. In a 
total of nearly 400,000 imported last year, 
about 50,000 were game birds. 


On account of the prevalence of a quail 
disease in 1907 and 1912, the Biological Sur- 
vey prohibited importation and interstate 
shipments. In 1912 the disease is reported 
from five states. Only by good luck have 
we escaped the grouse diseases et al. from 
Europe. The epidemics reported among 
wild ducks demand careful attention. Suit- 
able quarantine regulations have become 
necessary to guard the public against -the 
over-enthusiastic. 

F. M. Dille, United States Inspector of 
Bird Reservation in the Mountain Districts, 
gave a very clear description of his work in 
protecting and increasing bird life in the 
National reservations, surrounding the var- 
ious arid land reclamation preserves. 

W. L. Finley of Oregon related his obser- 
vations upon certain seepage lakes formed 
outside these reservations and which have 
been utilized by hunters. It was the trend 
of the discussion in which Judge Beaman, 
Dr. Kalbus and others joined, that the prin- 
ciple of reservations must be carried out 
and extended. 

J. E. Mercer, Commissioner of Georgia, 
spoke of the unusual natural facilities for 
securing an enormous population of quail in 
his state. He then discussed the manner of 
enforcement of laws. He was followed on 
a similar line by— 

J. Quincy Ward, Executive Agent of the 
Kentucky Game and Fish Commission, who, 
in addition, spoke of the special work which 
he was carrying to the schools and to the 
boy scouts. 

Dr. Joseph Kalbfus, Secretary of Pennsyl- 
vania Board of Game Commissioners, ex- 
pounded the law in that state which pro- 
hibits aliens from possessing fire arms and 
pointed out the beneficial results arising 
therefrom, in his experience. He was fol- 
lowed by— 

Commissioner G. W. Miles of Indiana, 
whose experience was closely similar. 

At the evening sessions, through the cour- 
tesy of Wallace Evans of Oak Park, IIL, 
lantern slides illustrating the important 
breeds of pheasants and descriptive of 
methods of rearing them, were shown. 
These were followed by admirable motion 
pictures of subjects connected with fish, 
birds and game. 

On the concluding day, September ist, 
Prof, L. L. Dyche, state fish and game war- 
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den of Kansas, spoke of his observations 
upon the nesting habits of the prairie chick- 
en and quail, with special reference to the 
problems involved. He pointed out that 
quail prefer to nest in alfalfa fields and 
that the successive cuttings usually followed 
at such an interval as to repeatedly destroy 
the quail’s nest and young; a serious con- 
dition for which a remedy must be devised. 

In discussion it was elicited that in some 
states the sportsmen alone protect the quail 
while the farmers permitted them to die of 
starvation. In other states the farmers were 
the sole protectors. 

Commissioner Phillips of Pennsylvania 
spoke of the importance of scattering the 
covies by shooting in order to secure better 
breeding results. The general tone of the 
discussion which followed indicated that this 
idea, which is commonly maintained by gun- 
ners, has but slight basis in fact. A law 
making it illegal to shoot quail except when 
on the wing was commended, as was also 
the bag-limit law, though the latter is open 
to serious objection in that it tends to facile 
infraction of the law. In some states there 
is a growing sentiment to place quail upon 
the protected list, on account of their great 
economic importance and their friendly 
habits. 

In a discussion relative to the bag-limit 
and the rights of non-residents by Judge 
Beaman of Colorado, Commissioners Crans- 
ton of Oregon, Acklen of Tennessee, Dr. 
Palmer and Mr. Land of Colorado, it was 
brought out that any state may prohibit 
shooting by a non-resident upon land owned 
by another, but not by a non-resident shoot- 
ing upon his own property. 

John B. Burnham then described the or- 
ganization of the Game Protective Service in 
New York State. He was followed by— 

W. L. Finney, Game Warden of Oregon, 
who by lantern slides illustrated the 
methods by which elk are caught and trans- 
ported alive to other reservations. 

D. C. Nowlin, Ex-State Game Warden of 
Wyoming, and now connected with the U. 
S. Biological Survey, one of the pioneers in 
the attempt to maintain the elk, told of the 
absolute essentialness of a large range 
adapted both for summer and winter feed- 
ing and for the roaming which is necessary 
to maintain health, if the elk are to be con- 
served. The popular idea that elk are in- 
creasing is fallacious. The increase is 
merely local, with a general downward ten- 
dency which has not yet been checked. 

Elk are not adapted to free range in in- 
habited regions; bulls are vicious in autumn 
and in winter. The haystacks would be de- 
stroyed. 

As a result of this meeting a very close 
census of the wild elk and antelope in North 
America was secured through the co-ordina- 
tion of reports received from the Commis- 
sioners of all the States and Provinces 
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in which these animals are still found. 

Smith Ruley, U.S. District Forester, spoke 
upon the relations between big game and 
sheep on the forest reserve. He emphasized 
the interest to pleasure-seekers of glimpses 
of mountain sheep, deer, etc., at Estes Park. 
In many of the Forest Reserves the value of 
the land for sheep grazing was inferior to 
its use by big game, and the big game is in- 
creasing. Saw little reason to fear serious 
complications with the sheep grazers. 

The following officers were elected: 

Hon, J. H. Acklon of Tennessee, Presi- 
dent. 

G. H. Graham of 
President. 

G. W. Field of Massachusetts, Secretary. 

Prof. L. L. Dyche of Kansas, Treasurer. 

E. G. Bradford, Jr. of Delaware, General 
Counsel. 

As honorary members, were elected: 

C. E. Brewster, Game Law Expert, U. S. 
Biological Survey. 

S. F. Fullerton of Minnesota, W. F. Scott 
of Montana, D. C. Nowlin of Wyoming, 
Founders, 

Col. John Pitcher, Forestry Supt. Yellow: 
stone National Park. 

Dr. T. S. Palmer, Asst. Chief U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey. 

T. Gilbert Pearson, Ex-President. 

Col. J. H. Shinn, Game Commissioner of 
Colorado, then told of the development of 
the department and the extension of ita 
work. 

Following was a general discussion con- 
cerning the cost of collecting the hunters’ 
license money, which varies in different 
states from 10 per cent to 25 per cent 
of the gross amount. It was then shown 
that the larger cost obtained in these states 
which early adopted the license system 
(among these was Colorado). Experience 
has shown that it should not exceed 10 per 
cent. 

Commissioner Phillips of Pennsylvania 
spoke of the close season on bears in his 
state, and of prohibiting the use of steel 
traps. Bears will ultimately become a 
menace to property. 

Dr. Kalbfus followed with a description 
of the Pennsylvania State Game preserves 
and their administration. Has now 5 pre- 
serves of 3,500 acres each; hopes to locate 
at least one in each county. 


Massachusetts, Vice 
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Commissioner Field of Massachusetts 
spoke of the numbers of ruffed grouse killed 
by wire fences. Then followed Commis- 
sioner Miles of Indiana, Cranston of Ore- 
gon and Secretary Schaeffle of California 
upon the work of their respective states. 

At the evening session, T. Gilbert Pear- 
son gave an illustrated lecture upon some of 
the problems involved in the work of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
in the Protection of Birds. This was fol- 
lowed by Dr. G. W. Field of Massachusetts 
who showed lantern slides illustrating the 
method of artificially propagating game 
birds in Massachusetts. 

In addition to the masterly reports of the 
Committee on Uniform Laws, which for the 
first time embodies numerous: and specific 
recommendations to meet the conditions of 
the various states and which should be pub- 
lished in toto, the following important reso- 
lutions were passed: 

“Resolved: That we invite the co-opera- 
tion of the Provinces of Canada in the adop- 
tion of laws for the uniform proteetion of 
migratory birds, the common property of the 
people of the states and of the Provinces, and 
assure our neighbors of the North of a 
sincere purpose on our part to conserve the 
birds that annually make their homes alter- 
nately in this country and in that; 

And furthermore resolve that a copy of 
this be forwarded to the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial officials charged with the preserva: 
tion of the birds and game. 

Whereas, Since the shipment of living 
useful birds, (notably the wild turkey, bob- 
white, and other quail, grouse, ducks and 
pheasants) is becoming more and more nec- 
essary to meet local conditions, and, 

Whereas, These species are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to various infections, diseases of 
a serious character; 

Be It Resolved, That State Officials and 
individuals join with the U. S. Biological 
Survey in establishing effective quarantine 
regulations whenever and wherever neces- 
sary. 

Whereas, The number of useful 
their eggs and young destroyed by 
hunting dogs and cats is enormous. 

Be It Resolved, That it is our well-con- 
sidered opinion that every state should 
speedily enact measures adapted for check- 
ing this destruction. 


birds, 
sel®- 


The Protection of Bears 


Although in certain sections we occasion- 
ally hear a protest from stock raisers 
against a close season on bears, the almost 
universal sentiment of our country is in fa- 
vor of giving these animals the small pro- 
tection that a short close season would af- 
ford them. The bears are rapidly going, and 
with them will go forever a most attractive 


and sentimental phase and memento of our 
old frontier life. A wilderness possessed of 
such wild life as the bear is doubly attrac- 
tive to the tourist, sportsman and outer. 
Such a country depopulated of such life is 
appraised at a discount, from the basis of 
general attractiveness, by the traveler. 
The only inharmonious note that we 
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hear to the above sentiments comes 
to us from Alaska, where the brown 
bears are said to be a menace to 
the agricultural and _ stock-raising inter- 
ests. But, with all due respect to the 
belief of the governor of Alaska, an 
extract from whose report we print below, 
We are inclined to believe that the fears of 
the residents of Alaska are exaggerated, 
just as were the feelings of the early set- 
tlers of western America, who always con- 
sidered bears of all kinds a pest, but whose 
feelings have vastly changed in later years 
upon a closer acquaintanceship with. the 
bear family. 

We extract the following from Governor 
Clark’s (Alaska) annual report, issued a few 
months ago: “The provision of the game 
law which makes a close season for brown 
bear should be repealed. The least that can 
be said of the legal protection of brown bear 
in Alaska is that it is an absurdity. If this 
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protection is continued the menace to human 


life will be still more serious and agriculture 


and stock raising in some of the most fa- 
vored regions in the territory will be dis- 
couraged. The superintendent of the gov- 
ernment’s experimental stock farm on Ko- 
diak Island makes a strong appeal for the 
protection of settlers, and live stock, against 
the ravages of brown bear, declaring that 
it has become a question whether we shall 
have a game preserve or a great agricultu- 
tural and stock-raising region on Kodiak Isl- 
and. The existence of the brown bear pro- 
tective feature of the law, which has noth- 
ing whatever to commend it, is so strongly 
opposed by the residents of the Kenai and 
Alaska peninsulas that the enforcement of 
the just provisions of the law is rendered 
more difficult.” 

We should be glad to publish the views 
of some of our Alaska readers on the above 
subject. 


The Alaska Eruption Did Little Damage to the Bears of that Country 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In connection with 
what I wrote you some time since relative to 
the bears of Kodiak Island, I beg to hand 
you herewith a letter from Gov. Clark’s 
secretary bearing on the same subject.— 
Herbert T. Lee. 





Mr. Herbert Lee, Tenakee, Alaska. 

Sir:—I write to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of the 10th instant, in which 
you request information as to the recent fall 
of volcanic ashes upon Kodiak Island, upon 
the bears of that section. 


In reply you are advised that late reports 
received from the game warden at Seward 


and from various persons from Kodiak, seem 
to indicate that few, if any, of the bears 
of Kodiak Island perished as a result of 
the recent volcanic disturbances in that 
section. The game warden, whose head- 
quarters are at Kodiak, spent the past win- 
ter at Sand Point, Alaska Peninsula, but 
recently returned to Seward, visiting Kodiak 
for a few hours only while the steamer was 
in port. He has, therefore, been unable, 


thus far, to make an official investigation * 


and report upon the condition of the bears 
on Kodiak Island. 
W. W. SHORTHILL, 
Secretary to the Governor. 
Juneau, Alaska. 


Is the Extermination of the Elk Contemplated ? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The August num- 
ber of your splendid magazine has just 
come to hand. One of the first articles to 
attract my attention is entitled, “Is the Ex- 
termination of the Elk Contemplated?” Now, 
it has occurred to me that perhaps you 
would appreciate a word or two in regard to 
this article from one who is located right 
here in Jackson’s Hole and who has been a 
close observer of game conditions. I ama 
game enthusiast (there are none stronger) 
and I don’t care where you go to get them. 
I still stand by the word stronge;y. I have 
watched the elk here decrease by the thou- 
sands. It has, to me, been a pitiful sight. 
Born in California in 1873, I have drifted 
throughout these western states, and noted 
the extermination of the elk, deer, antelope 
and mountain sheep from many places. 
Tame sheep were, in most places, declared 





to be the exterminator; and, while I have 
found in all districts a number of men who 
were always ready to kill game animals as 
quickly and relentlessly as a true sportsman 
would kill a wolf or coyote, I firmly believe 
that tame sheep have exterminated as much 
game as even the hide hunters have. 
Those creeping, crawling, woolly maggots 
of the range are sure death to all vegetable 
and animal life with which they come in 
contact. 
* The elk, deer and antelope, coming down 
to their winter range, would find nothing to 
eat, and would starve by the thousands. The 
mountain sheep, being a very hardy animal 
and often able to winter where tame sheep 
could not go, stood a fair chance of not suc- 
cumbing to starvation as other game ani- 
mals. But the woolly maggots got them, 
just the same. How? Why, by giving them 
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the “scab.” I have seen, in the mountain 
ranges of Nevada, full evidence of this ter- 
rible scourge. They got the sage hens, 
grouse and pheasants, by trampling out 
their nests during the spring of the year. 

Sheep are, undoubtedly, a necessary evil, 
which we must tolerate, even if they ~do 
make deserts out of beautiful landscapes, 
dry up the waterholes, exterminate all ani- 
mal life and make beasts and crazy men 
out of humans. 

They have got nearly this entire western 
country—Jackson’s Hole being the only body 
of grazing land of atiy considerable size 
which so far has escaped them. Now they 
want it, and want it bad.; “A. B. C.” is 
right; the handwriting is on the wall. We 
are being pressed closer and closer every 
year—and we of Jackson’s Hole will fight, 
and fight to the last ditch. 

But sheep is politics, and politics is sheep, 
in Wyoming. 

I don’t know who “A. B. C.” is—that is, I 
don’t know him by those initials. I must 
know him personally, for I am sure one 
who has as good and thorough an under- 
standing of the elk conditions here as he 
has must be a resident here, and if he is, I 
know him. His article is pure gold. 

I might mention a few points on which 
he and [ don’t thoroughly agree; otherwise 
he has stated facts. The elk are in grave 
danger of extermination. A few more kill- 
ings like those of last fall (when hundreds 
of people from outside of yvackson’s Hole 


came in here—all claiming to be residents 
of Wyoming—and each killed his two elk, 
and, on an average, crippled about four 
more) and the elk will be a thing of the 
past. 

I am stating these facts to you and en- 
dorsing “A. B. C.’s” article in the hope that 
you can,help us sportsmen in this crisis. At 
present things look dark. Our only possible 
ray of light is in the hope that the govern- 
ment may take over the care of this herd 
of elk. Still they have bungled things very 
badly with the Park herd. The elk will 
soon be gone if something is not done. 

“A. B.C.” criticizes the guides here. On 
that point he is in error. My conclusions 
from close observation are that the guides 
have done more real protecting than all the 
game wardens put together. They have ta- 
ken the lead in all important matters which 
have come up in regard to game protection. 
It was the guides who drove the Indians 
out of here; it was the guides who drove 
out the tooth-hunters; and the guides, who 
are doing the most to suppress the tooth- 
hunting which is still going on here, and , 
which was carried on, extensively, right un- 
der the noses of the wardens, all last win- 
ter. 

Bulls are scarce in here now; very scarce. 
There will be hundreds of cows barren next 
season, and just because the tooth-hunters 
were more active last year than for many 
years past. J. R. JONES. 

Wyoming. 


Mexican Leopards 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a 
reader of your very popular Magazine for 
several years, and though many articles 
have appeared in same [ have never seen 
any mention being made of black panthers. 
Are there any in the United States that you 
have heard of? I’ve done quite a lot of 
trapping and hunting in northern and south- 
ern Mexico. In the northern part I have 
never seen a black panther, but in southern 
Mexico I have. The first one I ever saw 
was in the Songalica District of Vera Cruz. 
I was then in charge of the Vista Hermosa 
Sugar and Mercantile Company’s stores, on 
the Rio Tonto, Paso de Jali. Mr. Emery, the 
plantation manager and I, had been out for 
a horseback ride. The road had an eight- 
strand barbed wire fence on each side next 
to the dense jungle woods. All of a sudden 
Mr. Emery exclaimed: “Look, Bennett, 
quick!” | looked ahead and was just in 
time to see the Black Beauty land in the 
center of the road, and with a graceful leap 
take the other fence where it disappeared 
without giving us a glance. Mr. Emery said 
he had seen three or four of them that year. 
I hunted nearly every night down in the 
cane brakes with a dark lantern, but though 


I bagged several onzas, leopards, deer and 
other game, I never landed a black cat until 
I went to Calipam, Southern Puebla, as 
sugar maker on Mucio P. Martinez Hacienda. 
He was then the governor of Puebla. 

I killed one in the cane brakes—shot him 
with a 12-gauge shot gun and buck shot, 
which was the only gun [ used for fire light 
hunting, it being more effective than a rifle 
as when game was found it was usually at 
very close quarters. 

The skin is in Dr. R. P. Rice’s possession 
in New York as I presented it to him. I did 
not find the cat the same night I shot him. 
He tore up about a ton of cane and raised 
“cane” a plenty, and I had no desire to fol- 
low him just then. Next morning we went 
down to look for him and found him with 
his head and front paws in a little stream 
where he had evidently gotten too weak to 
cross it. 

In that kind of country give me a shot gun 
every time. Its plenty good and effective 
enough for me. I’ve dropped tapirs that, 
were as large as ponies from their shoulder 
to the ground, with one shot time and again. 
Though they are a large animal and look 
formidable enough, I’ve never had one 




















charge me and I’ve gotten up close enough 
to see his little beady eyes quite plainly be- 
fore shooting him. The Indians use his lard 
and render oil from his thick hide. 

I’ve found that the very best light with 
which to shine game’s eyes with is a common 
old dark lantern loaded with a combination 
of half coal oil and half lard. It throws 
a soft mellow light. In a swampy or 
grassy and wood country like it is down 
there, infested with hundreds of snakes I’d 
rather do my hunting at night, for your light 
will show you a snake in the grass as far 
as it willreach. A snake’s eyes show up like 
two bright cigarette fires. There is only 
one bird, besides an owl that I know of 
whose eye will shine. I say eye, as only his 
left eye will shine, that is, a tapa camino. 
He looks like our chaparral or roadrunner. 

Can any of the brothers inform me why it 
is that a leopard when you shine his eyes 
will invariably close one eye after a few 
seconds? They always do it; I’ve never had 
it fail yet. A lion will not do it. 

I purchased a Baldwin hunting lamp from 
Spaulding & Company of Mexico City. It 
used acetyelene gas. I found it of little use 
as it seemed to frighten away the large 
game. True, one could see the whole ani- 
mal’s body as clear as day, while with the 
dark lantern only the eyes would show up if 
over 20 feet away, but it did not seem to 
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frighten the game. I used it with great 
success on coons. 

The best way to load shot gun shells with 
buckshot is the following: Put in your 
layer of buckshot next to the powder wad, 
then pour in a layer of melted parafine wax 
to cover them, and so on until your shell is 
loaded. This will avoid “spilled” shells and 
I have found that a shell loaded in this 
fashion gives a close pattern and does not 
injure the gun as far as I could see. I used 
the same gun for 5 years almost nightly. 1 
also loaded my shells with a solid ball in 
this way. 

It’s all very well to say I prefer a rifle, 
but, wait brother until you have “shined” 
a leopard’s eyes about 20 feet away, and you 
have come to realize that a miss or a poor 
shot means your being made into “cat 
meat.” Then you will see why 10 or 12 
buck shot are better than one rifle ball. 

I would rather take my chances with a 
cougar any day than with a Mexican onza 
or a leopard, for they will scrap and make 
for you when a cougar would want to run 
away and hide. A Mexican onza is about 
the size of our Western wildcats or a little 
smaller, but the Mexicans and Indians have 
a much more wholesome dread for them 
than they have for any lions as he will at 
tack a man without being molested or given 
cause. JNO. J. BENNETT. 

Texas. 


A Believer of Still Hunting 


In the July number of Outdoor Life on 
page 57 is an article called “Hunting Phil- 
osophy.” This fellow’s ideas of hunting fit 
mine wonderfully well. He advocates the 
hunter pitting his wits, his brains, against 
the game hunted and playing the game in 
a fair and honorable manner. Good, my 
friend “Bill.” The next time you write an 
article along this line do not hesitate to 
sign your full name, for there is not a fair- 


minded hunter in Canada or the United 
States who is not with you. To put out a 
pack of hounds after deer and then the 
hunters to take up their stand in between 
lakes, on narrow strips of land where they 
must pass, or drive them off points of rock 
into water and slaughter them, is disgrace- 
ful to the fullest extent. 
Canada. HULBERT BOOTH. 


Notes From Tasmania 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I regret to say 
that, owing to a very shortsighted policy on 
the part of our present government, our 
natural fauna is fast becoming extermi- 
nated. We have a few small herds of fallow 
deer on the island, but beyond these we 
have only kangaroo, wallaby and opossum, 
all marsupials, as you know, and very rich 
in their fur-producing way. 

With the present extensive demand for 
furred skins and the high prices ruling for 
them, it is only a matter of a few years 
and there will be no fur-bearing animals left 
to us. Kangaroo skins are now bringing 6s 
per pound and a good black opossum is 
worth 10s, and although the law (save the 
name) decrees a close season for them, 


they are being taken all the year round, 

and nothing save a close season for the 

skins (absolute prohibition of the sale of 

skins) will save the animals from exterml- 

nation. ROBERT W. LEGGE. 
Rodeen, Tasmania. 
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Mr. D. S. Tait of St. Paul, Minn., shot at 
Stewart, Minn., on September 8th, 1912, a 
pelican weighing 22% Ibs. and spreading 
from tip to tip, 7 feet 6 inches. It was 6 
feet tall. Mr. Tait asks what is the average 
of such a bird and how can you tell the age 
of same? These are questions with which 
we regret to say we are unfamiliar, but will 
be glad to receive a reply from some reader 
who knows, 














Open Seasons for Game in the United States and Canada, 1912 


(Compiled by Henry Oldys, C. E. Brewster 
and Frank L. Earnshaw). 


The table on the opposite page shows the 
open seasons for game in the United States 
and Canada arranged on a uniform plan. 
The first date of the open season and the 
first date of the close season are given, so 
that close seasons may be found by revers- 
ing the dates. When the season is closed 
for several years the first date on which 
shooting is permitted, as October 1, 1913, 
appears in the table. A few unimportant 
species and the numerous local exceptions 
in Maine, New York, Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
Maryland, North Carolina, California, Wash- 
ington and Oregon have been omitted. The 
state laws of Maryland and the most gen- 
eral of the county laws of North Carolina 
All the omitted sea- 
sons are published in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
470, “Game Laws for 1912,” except the 
county seasons of Maryland and North Caro- 
lina, which are published in Posters No. 25 
and No. 26 of the Biological Survey. These 
publications may be had free on application 


have been followed. 


to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The term rabbit includes “hare” 
of the Canadian laws; quail, the bird known 
as “partridge” in the South; grouse, in- 
cludes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, 
ruffed grouse (known as “partridge” in the 
North and “pheasant” in the South), and all 
others members of the family except prairie 
chickens, ptarmigan and sage hens; intro- 
is restricted to the Old 
pheasants; 


duced pheasant 
World 
“brant.” States are arranged geographically 
and grouped according to the Hallock Code. 

*Laws of 1912 not received. Local ex- 


and goose _ includes 


§Males only. 
{In New York the season opens or closes 
one day earlier when the opening or clos- 


ceptions, {Certain species. 


ing date falls on Sunday. 

eCalifornia—Deer (males only): First 
and Third districts, August 15-November 1; 
Sixth district, August 15-September 15. 

fBritish Columbia.—South of lat. 55° sea- 
sons for Columbian deer, quail, grouse, 
prairie chicken, ptmarigan, pheasant, snipe, 
duck and goose are fixed by proclamation. 

uBear.—Alaska: Large brown bears, Oc- 
tober 1-July 2. 

hMoose and Caribou.—Alaska: North of 
lat. 62°, August 1-December 11; caribou on 
the Kenai Peninsula, August 20, 1912. On- 
tario: South of the Canadian Pacific R. R. 
between Mattawa and Manitoba boundary, 
November 1-November 16. Quebec: Moose, 
October 1-December 1 in Ottawa and Pon- 
tiac counties. Nova Scotia: Moose in Cape 
Breton, October 1, 1915. 

iElk.—Idaho, in Fremont and Bingham 
counties, September 1-January 1; in Bonner, 
Clearwater, Idaho, Kootenai, Latah, Nez 
Perces and Shoshone counties, protected to 
September 1, 1916. 

jJElk and Sheep.—Wyoming: Only in Car- 
bon, Fremont, Uinta and parts of Big Horn 
and Park counties. 

kSheep.—Alaska: North of lat. 62°, Au- 
gust 2-December 11. British Columbia: 
September 1, 1913, in Yale, Okanagan and 
Similameen districts; no open season south 
of the Canadian Pacific R. R. between the 
coast and the Columbia River, from Revel- 


stoke to the international boundary. , 
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Ancient Angling.—One of the most ancient 
literary works on fishing, perhaps the most 
ancient of all really known volumes on the 


subject, is “Hauleutics. of Oppian,” the 
work of a Greek poet, A. D. 198, from which 
many articles on fishing and angling, 
thought to be modern, have been taken. 
Atheneus tells us that several writers wrote 
treatises or poems on fishing centuries be- 
fore the Christian era. 

Shad on the Hook.—lIs it possible to catch 
shad with hook and line? If so, what is the 
method, and where would you advise trying 
for them?—H. D. Earl. The shad is not 
commonly or ordinarily taken by the 
angler, like the bluefish, weakfish, seabass, 
cod, etc.; still, it is a true game fish, and 
is caught on hook and line by the skilful 
angler. The shad will rise to the artificial 
fly in brackish water. The white miller, 
scarlet ibis, shadfly, yellow sallie and the 
green drake are practical patterns. The 
late angling authority, William C. Harris, 
was an expert shad fisherman, and I pleas- 
antly recall the many delightful stories he 
used to relate about the fine play with shad 
of two pounds and three pounds taken on 
the ibis fly in the brackish waters of the 
Delaware and (I think) the Hudson. Fred. 
Mather, who wrote “My Fishing Friends,” 
etc., was also familiar with shad fishing 
with hook and line, and I have no doubt but 
that the present-day dean of American 
sportsmen, Charles Hallock, could relate a 
lot of practical material about fly fishing 
for shad. I have often heard it said that 
shad would take worm bait, but have never 
talked with anybody who has actually taken 
the species on any bait save the artificial 
fly. C. Corson, of Washington, D. C., is said 
to have caught two shad with hook and line 
while fishing with angle worms for white 
perch in the Potomac river. The specimens 
are said to have weighed respectively three- 
and-a-half pounds and four-and-a-half pounds. 

Leaping Salmon.—A _ thirty-pound salmon, 
doubtless attracted by a large reflector 
jumped aboard the launch of C. F. Wayman 
of San. Francisco during a trip in the Rac- 
coon Straights near Tiburon. 

* * #& 


Food and Game _ Fishes.—Those fishes 


which will take the baited hook and which 
454 


are eatable are game fishes. Hatable fishes 
which will not take the hook are termed 
food fishes. Both game and food fishes are 
of course eatable. The harder the fish is to 
hook, the harder he fights after being 
hooked, and the more difficult he is to se- 
cure, the more gamey he is. Strictly speak- 
ing the tuna, the tarpon and the black sea- 
bass are not game fishes because they are 
not eaten. If they are game fishes because 
they take the angler’s hook and because 
they fight hard on the line then also is the 
shark a game fish because he will take the 
hook, and he will put up as hard a battle on 
the line as any fish that swims the sea. The 
old-time angling writers would not include 
these non-eatable species in their list of 
game fishes. Personally I think all fishes, 
large and small, whether eatable or not, that 
will take the hook and fight after being 
hooked are true game, because their car- 
casses’ are used for some purpose. The fox 
is not an eatable quarry, but he’s a royal 
game subject. 
& & & 

Walking Fish.—Some fishes can not only 
swim and fly, with their fins, but can even 
jump and climb on land or trees. The 
African mudjumper, the grotesque little six- 
inch clown fish seen by the hundreds at ebb 
tide on the wild west African coast, skips 
along the haunted strand or climbs the air 
roots of mangrove trees in its pursuit of 
flies and other insects. Mudjumpers loaf 
about on the lands for whole half-days at a 
time, getting about on ground with their 
trestle-work fin legs as easily as in the 
water. They have gill-sacks full of sea water 
so as to keep their gills wet and fresh on 
land. 


* * * 
White Perch—White perch is not a 
good name for this fine little game 


fish. It is not white. It is a brass or bronze 
shade. The species is sometimes referred 
to as silver perch, and this name, too, 
is not appropriate. This perch is caught in 
fresh water and in brackish water—creeks 
where the salt water tides up into thé fresh 
water—and will take the red ibis of white 
miller artificial fly in both fresh water and 
brackish water if the lure is sunk a little 
and then drawn rapidly to the surface. Sun- 
rise and sunset are the best fishing times 
for white perch. 























Angling Anticipation.—From all the prep- 
arations a man makes to go fishing two 
miles away you’d think he was starting on 
« trip around the world.—New York Press. 
* * ok 
The Strike.—The moment the trout seizes 
the artificial fly, it is as far in his mouth 
as it ever will be; therefore it is sound to 
say you can nt strike too quickly after you 
have seen or felt the trout.—D. W. Cross. 
* ok * 


Wild Trout and Tame.—Somewhat the 
catching of, as it were, stall-fed trout has 
not the same charm as the fishing for the 
wild trout. The domestics lack that fierce 
rush and dash of the wild beauty.—John B. 


Robinson. i. ce 


Frost Fish.—What is the correct name of 
the frost fish?—F. G._M. The tomcod is 
alluded to as frost fish because the species 
appears in large numbers during November 


frosts. e €%s 


Cooking the Sheepshead.—The angler 
loves to have his fish cooked and served 
correctly. Here’s the proper way to treat 
that favorite boiling fish, the sheepshead: 
Prepare a court-bouillon. Add half a car- 
rot, sliced; one onion and a small piece of 
celery. Add also a clove, a bay leaf, two 
sprays of parsley, a heaping teaspoonful of 
salt and three tablespoonfuls of vinegar. 
Lay the fishin the fish kettle,and pour the 
minced herbs, vegetables, seasoning and 
vinegar over it. Cover it with cold water, 
and let it come slowly to the boiling point. 
Let the water simmer gently for about fif- 
teen or twenty minues. By this time the 
fish should be thoroughly done. It is a 
great mistake to overcook this fish, or, in- 
deed, any fish. The sheepshead is an 
especially delicate fish and is rendered in- 
sipid and flavorless if overdone. Serve the 
sheepshead with tomato sauce or with a 
piquant sauce of almost any kind; or with 
sauce Espagnole. 

* * * 

To Sweeten the Camp Air—If the camp 
has a damp smell and cannot be thoroughly 
ventilated, a few trays of charcoal set 
around the floor, shelves or edges, will make 
the air pure. 

+ * * 

Dislodging a Fishbone.—Thrust your fin- 
gers deep down and try to remove the ob- 
stacle. Have someone hit you soundly on 
the back, between the shoulder blades. If 
you can’t reach it with your fingers, bend a 
piece- of wire into a hook, which will aid 
you. A hook made out of a hairpin with 
no ragged edges is a good tool. Another good 
plan is to press hard each side of the chest 
with both hands; another: gargle witb 
strong vinegar. 


* * # 


In Camp.—Avoid sleeping in close or 
warm rooms. 


Keep the hut or tent well ven- 
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tilated. Let in fresh air, but keep out of the 
line of draught. : 
ea * os 

For Tender Feet.—If the wading boots or 
rawhide shoes have chafed the feet, here 
is the remedy: Sit for ten minutes with the 
feet immersed in two quarts of cold water, 
in which there has been mixed a tables- 
spoonful of bay rum and two tablespoonfuls 
of ammonia. Throw the water over the 
limbs upward to the knees. Rub with a 
crash towel, and the sore, tired or tender 
feeling will disappear. Vinegar and salt 
water, with a little arnica, is another fine 
remedy. Pure soap, rubbed on the inside of 
the stocking, will prevent the flesh from 
being scraped. Wash the soap off well an 
dry the foot nicely before retiring. “ 
oa * * 


Ocean and Sky.—The light of the open sea 

broadens twilight into day.—Victor Hugo. 
a * ck 

Noise vs. Nature.—The biggest imagina- 
tion a man ever shows is thinking he has 
as much fun at a political meeting as he 
could going fishing—-New York Press. 

* * * 

Save the Forests.—Lordly trees, next to 
lovely waters, are the most beautiful and 
useful ornaments in the angler’s. path. 
Nothing heightens the complaisancy of 
gentle fishing more than the green canopy 
of the woods. “The groves were God’s first 
temples.” Without trees, vines and flowers 
—protective foliage—there couldn’t be any 
water, and without water we would be with- 
out fishes, and with no fishes there couldn’t 
be any angling. Therefore, the angler is 
deeply interested in the preservation of the 
forests. Condemning the money-mad man’s 
indiscriminate tree cutting for commercial 
purposes, G. P. Marsh thus concludes a long, 
wise chapter on the subject in his “Man and 
Nature”: “It is certain that a desolation 
like that which has overwhelmed many once 
beautiful and fertile regions of Europe 
awaits an important part of the territory of 
the United States, unless prompt measures 
are taken to check the action of destructive 
causes already in operation.” Ruthless tree 
cutting means wealth to the individual and 
it also means ill health and death to the 
people. 

* * + 

Old Angling Books.—A Correspondent 
asks as to the priority of the old English 
works on angling. Charles Hallock’s reply 
to this same query, asked of him twenty- 
five years ago, will serve the present pur- 
pose: 1486—The Booke of St. Albans; by 
Dame Julianna Berners. 1590—Booke of 
Fishing with Hook and Line; by Leonard 
Mascall. 1596—Hawking, Hunting, Fow!- 
ing and Fishing; by W. C. Faukener. 1606— 
Booke of Angling or Fishing; by Samuel 
Gardner, D. D. 1651—Art of Angling; by 
(The second edition of 


Thomas Barker. 
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this book, published in 1657, was issued 
under the title of ‘“Barker’s Delight.’’) 
1652-—-Young Sportman’s Delight and In- 
structor in Angling, Etc; by Gervase Mark- 
ham. 1653—The Compleat Angler or the 
Contemplative Man’s Recreation, etc; by 
Izaak Walton (the second edition, almost 
re-written by the* author, appeared in 


1655). 1662—Experienced Angler, or Ang- 
ling Improved; by Robert Venables. 
1676—Angler’s Delight, etc.; by William 


Gilbert. 

Chetham. 
bles. 
J. &. 


1681—Angler’s Vade Mecum; by 
1682—Complete Troller; by No- 
1696—The True Art of Angling; by 


* * * 


Health vs. Wealth.—If the senate or any 
other body of men whom Mr. Rockefeller 
selects to decide as to the correct means of 
applying his wealth is enlightened in scien- 
tific natural history there need be no con- 
troversy over the subject, as actual science 
points to but one practical means, one real 
universal necessity—the application of vast 
financial, mental and physical wealth to- 
ward the restoration, propagation and ever: 
lasting protection of the air we _ breathe, 
the water we drink and the forests and 
lesser foliage that govern these two most 
important things in the world. Air and 
water; these are the two first substances 
of the earth, the only substances of real 
import, without which no other substances 
could exist, and which are more abused and 
more neglected than anything with which 
man the arch destroyer has to do. They 
were given us to thrive upon physically, 
and if so used, as nature intended, there 
could be no illness and no premature death 
by unnatural diseases. But, man, who self- 
styles himself the superior of the living 
races, has poured sewage and cesspool sedi- 
ment into our drinking waters, and poison- 
ous acids, oils and soot into our breathing 
air and devastated our protective forest- 
lands for financial gain instead of physical 
wealth; so, I declare with the scientists 
that everyman’s golden surplus rightfully 
belongs in the channel that makes for the 
restoration of our air, Our water, our for- 
ests and our foliage and the health and 
wealth that go hand in hand with these 
godly things. 

* * * 

Large Brook Trout.—E. S. Osgood of Bos- 
ton, fly fishing in the Rangeley region of 
Maine, caught a trout weighing 9 lbs., 2 oz. 

oa *” a 

Deviled Trout and Watercress.—Game is 
not the only thing sought for by many men 
and women who go fishing and shooting 
Wise Lord Russell used to ride to the 
hounds until he bagged an appetite, then 
turn suddenly and-ride as hard as possible 
to the nearest farm house and eat a hearty 
meal. Audubon and Wilson went afield to 
Eray and Thoreau for 


study ornithology: 
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the study of general natural history, and 
thousands upon thousands of men and 
women less famous have gone afield with 
rod and gun for still another quarry— 
health. Lord Russell’s appetite hunting re- 
minds me of the case of a young invalid 
I once had out trout fishing in Pennsylvania. 
The young man had been ill all his life. No- 
body seemed to know what his complaint 
was, but everybody he came in contact with 
agreed that he was ill. He looked it; and 
often said he was born that way. I defined 
his case the first day I met him—the city 
complaint, a complication of general under- 
the-weather-ness that is brought about by 
foul air, improper exercise, steady indoor 
work, irregularity, cigarettes and incorrect 
food incorrectly eaten. He’s well now. He 
went out in the woods for two weeks every 
three months for six years, and at present 
he’s as fat and solid as a Delaware shad. 
I shall never forget his expression when 
he hooked his first breath of fresh air and 
creeled a genuine outdoor appetite. A woods 
appetite is very different from the hunger 
that once in a while comes to the always: 
in-the-city man. It strikes suddenly, one’s 
knees begin to shake, and a cold perspira- 
tion breaks out on the forehead. My poor 
young friend, having never previously ex- 
perienced an appetite, of course didn’t know 
what had taken hold of him. He began to 
cry and totter, and I stepped up to him just 
in time to save him from falling off a moss- 
covered rock into a roaring trout stream. 
“T’m ill,” he said, “have been ill all my life. 
I thought this trip would do me good but 
I’m worse. Please let me lie down; I’m 
very faint.” “Oh, come,” said I, “you’re 
only hungry; here, give me your rod, and 
lean on my arm; you'll be all right in a lit- 
tle while.” Well, I took him up to the farm 
house and started him going slowly on some 
deviled trout and water cress. Poor fellow, 
he reminded me of a young setter dog born 
and brought up in the city and taken afield 
for the first time. Well, that young man 
did nothing but cry and eat for two weeks. 
He then went home to tell his folks he had 
come to life, and then hurried out to feed 
and weep for another month. I know a 
hundred young men and women in New 
York who are in a bad way with the city 
complaint. The streets are filled with 
ghost-like creatures. Lord Derby is right. 


He says: “He that takes no holiday hastens 
a long rest.” Some other wise man has 
written: “If you do not find time for ex- 


ercise you will have to find time for ill- 
ness.” 
* * @ 

Giant Devil Fish—A 3.000-pound devil 
fish, measuring twenty-five feet in length, 
was caught at Aransas Pass, near Aystin, 
Texas. 

*¢ 8 


Viviparous Perch.—This species, indigi- 
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nous to California and Japan, brings forth 
its young alive. 
* x a 


A Prize Salmon.—A twenty-six pound sal- 
mon was caught on grasshopper bait by 
James Caulkins of Caribou, Maine. 

* * K 

Kingfish (M. Nebulosus).—This fine sport- 
ing species ranges from Cape Ann. s)uth to 
the mouth of St. John’s River, Florida. 
About New York it is known as kingfish; 
on the coast of New Jersey and Delaware, 
hake; coast of Connecticut, tom-cod; Barne- 
gat, barb; in the Chesapeake, black mullett; 
North Carolina, sea mink; other parts of 
the South, whiting and surf whiting. The 
two southern kingfish are closely allied to 
the kingfish of the North. In Florida they 
are called barb and bullhead whiting; Pen- 
sacola, ground mullett. The kingfish is 
abundant in the Gulf of Mexico as whiting 
from Key West to the Rio Grande. In Flor- 
ida it takes the angler’s bait best in the 
winter and spring in strong currents of 
deep channels and sandy bottoms, where it 
is caught on mullett and clam bait at half- 
tide. The two southern varieties, though of 
no specific difference, differ in habits: one 
frequenting the shoal water of sandy 
beaches in schools, loving the surf; the oth- 
er, of darker color, being found singly in 
deeper waters. The bagre,an allied form of 
the Pacific family, weighing four or five 
pounds, in appearance and value approaches 
the surf whiting of the Atlantic. The bagre 
frequents the shore waters from Point Con- 
ception southward to Cerros Island. The 
queenfish (S. politus), also known as king- 
fish in California, reaches a length of eight 
inches, ranges from Tomales Bay  south- 
ward, is abundant in summer in the surf 
along sandy shores, and, though small, is a 
choice table fish. The kingfish is found 
“much in schools in deep, clean water, or on 
near hard, sandy bottom places at the edges 
of channels, near sand bars, and again in 
the surf and over oyster beds. It varies in 
weight from one to six pounds, and aver- 
ages two and three pounds. It favors crab, 
shrimp, worm and clam bait, and in the 
North is best taken during early flood tide 
from June to November on an eight-ounce 
bait rod, a multiplying reel, a light but 
strong linen line, a No. 1 or No. 3 sproat 
hook, a long leader and a swivel sinker. 

* = s 

Squeteague (Weakfish).—The squeteague 
belonging to the genus Cynoscion, is repre- 
sented on the Atlantic coast by three spe- 
cies—the squeteague or weakfish (C. regale) 
found from Cape Ann to the mouth of the 
St. John’s River, Florida; possibly to the 
Gulf of Mexico. The spotted squeteague or 
southern sea “trout,” spotted “trout” and 
“salmon” (C. molculatum) ranging from the 
Chesapeake to the Gulf of Mexico, and the 


silvery squeteague (C. nothum) occurring at 
Charleston and in east and west Florida. On 
the Pacific coast there are several species, 
two of them well known—C. nobile, the ad- 
ult weighing up to seventy-five pounds, 
known as sea bass, sea trout, white sea bass, 
corvina and caravina, and the banded young 
being called sea trout, corvina and caravina, 
and ranging from Cape Mendocino south- 
ward to below San Diego; and C. parvipinne 
known as carvina and caravina and blue- 
fish, reaching a weight of eight pounds and 
found from San Pedro southward to the 
Gulf of California. Southward “along the 
Mexican coast occur other species of this 
genus. The silvery squeteague, called bas- 
tard trout at Charleston, resembles the 
northern squeteague (weakfish) and the 
southern squeteague (“trout”) in shape; but 
is readily distinguished by its uniform sil- 
very hue. In New York and New Jersey 
the squeteague is called weakfish—‘Week- 
vis en Schol, en Carper, Bot, en Snoek,” 
sings Jacob Steendam in his praise of New 
Netherland (’t Louf van Niew Nederland) 
in 1661—; about Cape Cod, drummer; Buz- 
zard’s Bay, yellowfin (large specimens); 
southern New Jersey to Virginia, bluefish; 
southern Atlantic states, gray trout, sun 
trout, shad trout, sea trout and salt-water 
trout. Several ancient authorities used the 
term wheatfish. The Indians referred tothe 
species as squeteague, succoteague, squitee, 
squit and chickwit. The spotted squeteague 
called spotted “trout” and “salmon” in the 
South, is of the same genus as our northern 
squeteague and is characterized by the pres- 
ence of well-defined dark spots. The weak- 
fish, found on the Atlantic coast from Cape 
Cod to eastern Florida, and the kingfish and 
striped bass, are three of the choicest ang- 
ling species of salt water. The big weak- 
fish in the North is found in the surf and 
the ocean proper and the smaller or school 
fish in bays, rivers, channels, creeks, inlets 
and flats, from June to October, the hot 
weather months, July, August and Septem- 
ber, forming the best period. In the ocean 
it is taken by trolling with a squid of bone, 
cedar or pearl, on a stiff but light cast- 
ing rod, and in the surf by the same rod 
with shedder crab and killie bait. In the 
bay flats, rivers, channels and_ creeks, 
shrimp, shedder crab, killie and worm bait 
may be flailed with an eight-ounce or even 
a six-ounce rod and about the same general 
outfit used for medium striped bass fish- 
ing. In shallow waters a split shot will 
suffice as a sinker and on the flats no 
Sinker is used; the bait is allowed to play 
naturally as in rod bank fishing for striped 
bass. In channels angle as the water is 
rushing in at nearly flood tide, also at flood 
tide and as it is rushing out. On flats, flood 
tide is best. In the ocean, the ebbing tide 
is the more productive. The squeteague, 
like the bluefish, varies in size according 
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to locality. In the bays and rivers one and 
two-pound specimens are common; in the 
surf and ocean proper they weigh as high 


as ten pounds. 
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There is a record of one 
weighing thirty pounds. 
CHAS. BRADFORD. 


Comments and Queries on Trout of the Northwest 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have followed 
with great interest the discussion in your 
magazine concerning the existence of the 
brook trout (Salvelinus fontinalis) on the 
west slope of the Cascades in Washington. 
The situation was very ably presented in 
the September number by “El Comancho,” 
one of the recognized trout authorities of 
the northwest. As he states, there are un- 
doubtedly eastern brook trout in some parts 
of Washington, placed there by the state or 
government fish commission, but as to Sal- 
velinus fontinalis being a native of this re- 
gion, I, too, have very serious doubts. 

Before coming to the Northwest, a little 
more than a year ago, I had caught eastern 
brook trout every summer for twelve years 
in nearly every district in the Northeast, so 
that I have probably seen every possible 
variation in color and form of that beautiful 
fish. While my experience has been limited 
in the Northwest, I have taken trout from 
portions of such representative streams as 
the Skykomish, Shagit, Nooksack, Pilchuck, 
Samish, etc., rivers and their tributaries, 
and at no time have [I seen a _ speci- 
men of the eastern brook trout. The Dolly 
Varden is the only one which could reason- 
ably be confused with Salvelinus, but as 
the “dolly” is usually found in the large 
streams only and is so common and well 
known, this is probably not the fish re- 
ferred to by Mr. Pressentin. At the head- 
waters of these Cascade streams, small cut- 
throat and occasionally small rainbow are 
almost invariably the only fish. 

I am glad to see that “El Comancho” 
takes a slap at the widespread and entirely 
ignorant practice prevailing in the West of 
calling everything with spots ‘speckl::d” 
trout or brook trout, or speckled brook 
trout, as this custom is very misleading to 
a stranger or newcomer in the Northwest. 


I would like to obtain a little informa- 
tion from some of your readers in regard 
to the following: In Dubuque Creek, a 
small, open brook flowing into Pilchuck 
River at Machias, Wash., I have on three 
different occasions caught trout having all 
the characteristic markings of the rainbow 
and also the crimson marks under the gills 
of the cut-throat. On these same days I 
also caught specimens of the typical rain- 
bow and of the typical cut-throat trout 
from this creek. Is this fish a cross be- 
tween a rainbow and a cut-throat, or a 
distinct species? I remember several years 
ago catching in a New York state stream 
two trout which I was sure were crossed 
between the eastern brook and German 
brown (Salmo faro). Again in the Chelan 
River, running from Lake Chelan to the Co- 
lumbia River, I recently caught two large 
trout which looked entirely different from 
the rainbow, Dolly Varden or cut-throat, or 
any eastern trout. These fish were broader 
from the back to the belly but not as thick 
between the sides as the rainbow and with 
«smaller mouth. Thelower sides and belly 
were a salmon pink and the upper sides 
dotted with a few large black spots. While 
not as gamey as the Skykomish rainbow, 
the flesh was very superior and of a salmon 
color. As these two were all I obtained 
during the afternoon I was not sure that 
they were the typical Chelan trout. The 
color of the water, a vivid sky-blue, pos- 
sibly has something to do with the mark- 
ing of the fish, if, as I suspect, he is the 
rainbow, land-locked in the lake and river 
by the rough water of the gorge. 

As the Chelan River is well known in the 
Northwest, no doubt someone can tell me 
to what species of trout they belong and 
why the markings are so peculiar. 

Oregon. W. D. YOUNG. 


Brook Trout of the Far West 


Concerning the specimen of speckled 
trout caught by O. K. Pressentin near Mt. 
Baker in Whatcom County, Washington, 
which is the subject of an interesting dis- 
cussion in the August Outdoor Life, Dr 
Barton W. Everman, chief of the Alaska 
Fisheries Service, to whom Charles Brad- 
ford sent the specimen for scientific identi- 


fication, writes as follows: “I have given 
the trout a cursory examination and find 
it a very interesting specimen. I have not 
had time to examine it as carefully as will 
be necessary. It appears to be a specimen 
of the Dolly Varden trout in unusually 
bright coloration. I hope to find time to 


get at it very soon and give you a full re- 
port,” 




















On November 6, 1860, three young men, 
all Scandinavians, journeyed afoot -from 
Nest Lake to Green Lake, Kandiyohi 
County, Minn., to cast their first votes at a 
presidential election. These three men, no 
longer young, are still living, and have had 
every reason to feel proud that their ballots 
helped to elect our martyr-president, the 
well-beloved Lincoln. 

The political pot was boiling hotly, but 
as we three chums were of the same per- 
suasion, politically, there was, unfortunately 
or fortunately, but little opportunity for ar- 
gument. We amused ourselves and one an- 
other, however, by singing some of the 
campaign songs of that time, one favorite 
beginning thus: 

“T’ll bet my money on the Lincoln horse; 

“Who'll bet on Stephen A?” 

“O Yon, shut your mouth with that old 
song!” finally exclaimed Peter, impatiently. 
“How you fallers like to go a-hunting awhile 
now?” 

“Good!” replied John. “I’m ready.” 

“By yiminy, dat bane a good way to pass 
away the time till we hear Lincoln got 
elected!” cried Lewis. So we straightway 
formed a partnership with the euphonious 
and suggestive name of Ketchum, Killem, 
Skinnem and Company. We lost no time in 
commencing operations, either. Having 
learned that some deer were wont to feed 
in a turnip patch some three miles north- 
west of us, we shouldered our rifles and a 
spade and made haste to arrive there in 
time to select a stratezgical point and ar- 
range it to the best advantage, before the 
deer should appear, which they usually did 
about half an hour before sunset. It took 
but a short time to complete our ambush— 
a hole or pit large enougn to conceal us 
three when in a reclining position. The 
fresh Girt was covered with newly gathered 
turnip leaves. Everything ready, we rested 
our guns on the edge of the pit and waited. 
As we lay there we agreed that each should 
shoot the deer that crossed his field of vi- 
sion as he lay in a given position in the pit 
Thus the possibility of any two of us shoot- 
ing at the same deer was avoided. 

“IT tank they come pretty kvick now,” re- 
marked Peter, in a whisper. “Ven I say, 
‘Vun, two, tree, shoot!’ den you fallers 
shoot.” 


We had not long to wait. Suddenly seven 


deer came into view, slowly and cautiously 





Early Trapping Days in Minnesota 


When 
Pete gave the word, our rifles all spoke as 
one gun. 

Two of the deer feel dead, and one was 
wounded. This one, however, escaped. One 
of us went home for a team and wagon with 
which to haul away our game, while the 


making their way in our direction. 


other two remained on guard. We were 
now full of enthusiasm for hunting and 
trapping, and a day or so later set out for 
a fall campaign. We made our headquarters 
at Norway Lake, in an old claim shanty 
within a grove near the water. This is 
rather a large lake, with an irregular shore 
line. The country thereabouts is prairie, 
dotted with beautiful lakes, with here and 
there a grove. We were now about fifteen 
miles from home. We had with us the veni- 
son of one of the deer that we had killea. 
It was slung high up ina tree to keep it 
out of the way of dogs and wolves. In the 
grub line, also, we had flour, butter and 
lard. We carried our bedding, too, of 
course, and as hunting and trapping para- 
phernalia we had five dozen Newhouse 
mink traps, eighteen double-spring traps, 
our rifles with ammunition and one dog. 

What we wanted was furs—of minks, ot- 
ters, foxes and muskrats. These furs were 
legal tender among the scattered settlers of 
that country. An otter skin passed for $5, 
a fox skin for $1.25. a mink skin for $1, 
and the skin of a muskrat for 10 cents. 
These values fluctuated a little at times, it 
is true, but their rise and fall was as noth- 
ing compared with that of the stock market 
of Wall Street today. 

There were, as I recollect, but three set- 
tlers in the vicinity in question at this 
time. The Indians made occasional calls. 

We divided the trapping ground so as not 
to interfere with one another’s operations. 
Lewis Skinnem was to trap near the shanty 
within a radius of a mile or so; Pete Killem 
presided over a section to the north and 
west, while John Ketchum made his jour- 
neys south and east. We often went ten or 
twelve miles from camp, thus making a 
round trip of twenty or twenty-five miles 
daily. We never ate more than two meals 
a day, namely, breakfast and supper. On 
these journeys each of us carried his rifle, 
tomahawk, watch and small pocket compass 
as well as a small sectional map of Minne- 
sota. The country had recently been sur- 
veyed by the government, and when one 
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found a section post he could obtain his 
bearings to his utmost satisfaction. 

We had very fair success. We caught a 
number of otters, scores of foxes and minks 
and hundreds of muskrats. Many of the 
rats we secured by spearing or shooting 
them. With respect to the latter method, 
we made a discovery that stood us in good 
stead, i. e., we found that it was possible to 
shoot a rat swimming without making a 
hole in its skin. To damage the hide as 
little as possible, we were wont, at first, 
to shoot the animals in the nose as they 
swam. I once shot too low—the bullet 
struck the water just below the head. The 
muskrat remained “dead” long enough to 
enable the dog to secure him and bring him 
to land. After that, we always aimed to 
shoot below, and not through, the head. 

A mink may easily be induced to walk 
into a trap by placing meat of some kind 
in such a position that he will be obliged 
to walk over the trap in order to procure 
the morsel. It is not so, however, with the 
otter, who, like the fox, is a very wary ani- 
mal. Being amphibious, he is equally at 
home in the water and on the land, except 
that he moves more rapidly in the former 
element, for he is a better swimmer than 
runner. He loves the sport of sliding down 
a bank into the water. The smooth tobog- 
ganing places thus made are known among 
trappers as “otter slides.” If the slide is 
disturbed in the least, the creature refuses 
to use it again thereafter. Hence, when 
setting your trap you must be careful not 
to touch the slide. Lean over as far as 
possible and set your trap in the water just 
at the base of the toboggan where the otter 
cannot avoid slipping into it when he begins 
his play. The otter is built for strength, 
and it requires a strong trap to hold him. 

A young fox, or an older one not ac- 
quainted with the ways and wiles of trap- 
pers, is not difficult to secure; but an old, 
educated fox well merits his reputation for 


Trapping the 


I have often wondered why more of the 
outdoor people and sportsmen have never 
given more attention to trapping as a sort 
of a side sport. It is quite as exciting and 
if we consider the profit side, it is much 
more so than hunting alone, besides having 
the satisfaction of destroying vermin that 
are fast using up some of our game ani- 
mals. Understand my meaning of trapping 
when [I say “vermin.” This word does not 
mean deer, moose, elk, sheep, etc., nor our 
feathered game such as prairie chicken, 
goose, duck, grouse, etc., but the animals 
that prey on them, In my thirty years on 
the frontier in the old days and since then, 
I have never overlooked a chance to get 


cunning. On one occasion, for several days, 
I matched my wit against that of one of 
these old fellows. It mattered not how or 
where I set my trap he would spring it 
with impunity, and then eat all the bait. I 
next tried cutting some meat into bits and 
sowing them all around the trap, hoping 
thus to catch him off his guard, but every 
night he would eat the bait after springing 
the trap, leaving me as preplexed as ever. 

Then Jack Frost revealed the secret to 
me. Six inches of snow fell, and on the 
sheet of white was written one morning the 
record of Reynard’s maneuvers. Commenc- 
ing operations at some little distance from 
the trap he had run a shallow trench under 
that contrivance, passed his forepaws be- 
neath it, and in some manner grasped the 
trigger with his toes and sprung the trap! 
Then he had eaten the scattered bait and 
gone. This took place on three consecutive 
nights following the snowfall above men- 
tioned. 

At this juncture Peter Killem having inti- 
mated that the surname of Ketchum ill be- 
came me, I determined to secure this fox if 
it were possible for human ingenuity to 
bring his capture about. I set my double- 
spring trap as usual and placed a small 
mink trap at the point where I calculated 
that Br’er Fox’s hind feet would rest while 
he was preparing to spring the large trap. 
This Reynard had not counted on. He got 
one hind foot into the small trap, jumped 
forward and thrust both forefeet into the 
grip of the large one. Being thus doubly 
secured, he looked rather cheap when [I dis- 
covered him. I felt realiy sorry for the old 
fellow and disliked to kill him. 

About the middle of December the 
weather turned very cold and more than 
two feet of snow fell. Thereafter trapping 
was rather a poor business, so we switched 
to hunting elk. But that is another story 
that I may dwell upon at another time. 

Tennessee. H. TULLSEN. 


Mountain Lion 


any of these game destroyers with either 
gun, trap or poison. I have received a bot- 
tle of the urine from a female timber wolf, 
taken in the rutting season, and I shall send 
it to an old-time wolf trapper gratis who 
traps wolves in the northern counties of this 
state, who will put it where it will do the 
most good; and as this urine is one of the 
best of lures in the hands of a wolf trap- 
per, he will surely get a few timber wolves 
with it, and I shall say to myself that Il 
have done a good stroke of business in sav- 
ing some of our deer in the northern part 
of this state. I suppose some will wonder 
where I get this urine, living in a city of 
300,000 Listen and I will tell you, and you 




















can do likewise. An old hunting pal of 
mine has charge of the animals in a large 
zoo, and among them is a pair of timber 
wolves. Each season at rutting time he 
saves the sawdust from the cage of the fe- 
-male where she urinates, puts it in glass 
jars well sealed with rubber bands, gives it 
to me, and I, in turn, send it to the old 
wolf trapper in the north woods—an old pal 
who will do good with it. 

But I am getting away from the subject 
and am still wondering why some of the 
clan do not use a few traps as a side sport. 
If you don’t get a good head and set of 
horns, you may get a nice rug, which is not 
to be sneezed at—and you can tell the usual 
job lot of yarns to your lady friends about 
feeling his hot breath on your face just be- 
fore you fired your last shot, etc. You can 
exhibit the hole in the rug where the bullet 
went through—but, of course, you won't 
mention the fact that he had a No. 4 or 6 
Newhouse trap on his leg when you fired! 
The old hunter won’t do this; only the ten- 
derfoot who has only made a trip or so 
into the big woods or mountains in the fall. 

It is maintained by many that the moun- 
tain lion cannot be trapped, even by old 
trappers. Right here I disagree with them. 
My first pointer on trapping mountain lion 
was gained from an old prospecting pard 
of mine, many years ago in Montana, 
south of Townsend, now on the Northern 
Pacific railroad, but the railroad wasn’t 
there then, and didn’t get there until some 
years after this occurred. My “pard” (old 
Jack McBain) and myself had been some 
miles into the hills looking for some placer 
sign and were getting short of grub and 
had concluded to go into Townsend and 
stock up, as we had struck some pay dirt 
near a hot spring, and by carrying our 
gravel about a mile to water, we could wash 
out about $4 a day apiece. One morning 
we broke camp and started, taking it easy, 
as the day was hot. By noon we had come 
down the side of the hill from our pros- 
pect and were half-way up the next hill 
and had stopped to eat a “snack” and let 
the horses geta bite of the good grass grow- 
ing on a little opening. Our prospect and 
old camp could be seen quite plainly from 
this point. Noticing old Jack looking that 
way very intently, I remarked, “What do 
you see?” “Don’t you see him?” “See what?” 
“Why, that cat!” Well, I didn’t see him 
then, but going to the pack, I got out the 
glasses, and, sure enough, there he was, at 
our old camp site we had just left, nosing 
and mussing around for scraps, I suppose. 
He was a good-sized cat, or a mountain lion. 
My pard said he had caught quite a few 
around camps, as they will inspect an 
abandoned camp when they find one, if it 
isn’t too old. I will say, in passing, that 


this old pard of mine had only one eye 
and was nicknamed “Cock-Eyed Jack,” but 
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just the same he could see more with that 
one eye than I could with two good ones. 

I have made it a practice for some time 
when taking my fall outing to include in 
my outfit several good steel traps of the 
Newhouse make, Nos. 1% to 4, and have 
had as much real sport with them as with 
my rifle. I also carry about one pound of 
No. 20 snare wire, as I find it in some 
cases quite as useful or even better than 
traps. To describe all the uses I put these 
to would take too much space here. For 
the benefit of any of the boys who will hunt 
this fall and winter where there are cats 
if they will follow these directions they 
will get one or more if there are any near. 

When you are fixing up your outfit in- 
clude about four No. 4 Newhouse double- 
spring traps, one pair of wool gloves, a 
piece of canvas about three feet square, 
and go to a blacksmith shop and have a 
grapple-hook or “drag” made of about 7-16- 
inch steel. Have the hooks (only two) 
made so that from the point to the shank 
is about 3% inches, and have the points 
turned opposite each other like an old-fash- 
ioned double iish-hook. Fasten this on your 
trap-chain in a link, leaving the ring free. 
When the drag-hooks are done they will 

oO 
look something like this II and have the 

Ubu 
points bent this way: ‘ { This is import- 
ant, as you will observe later. Go to a drug 
store and get about 2 oz. oil of valerian and 
2 oz. tincture of musk and have the clerk 
mix them thoroughly—and be sure and get 
the clear stuff; don’t let the clerk “slip 
one over” on you, as some are inclined to 
do if they haven’t the stuff on hand. You 
are now fixed with the proper tools for a 
cat. 

Put these in your pack, and when you 
get to camp, take them out. Take some 
wood ashes and hot water and wash the 
traps, hooks, etc., clean. Don’t use any soap 
to do this, as it leaves more or less scent. 
After they are scoured clean—gloves, traps, 
canvas and all—bury them in the ground 
for thirty-six hours, or put them in running 
water that length of time. This destroys 
all human scent, which must be eliminated 
cr you will draw a blank. After this, hang 
them in a tree, away from camp, and never 
touch the traps with bare hands again un- 
til you make your catch. Then clean as be- 
fore for another “set.” 

Now, as you “a-hunting go,” keep your 
eye peeled for lion sign. The track looks 
about like a dog’s, only much bigger, say 
about four inches across for a full-grown 
cat. No claws show, only the four toes and 
the ball or pad of the foot. Now it isn’t a 
question of catching the lion, it is only a 
question of finding where he waters or goes 
to drink. When this is found, he is your 
rug. Take the gloves you disinfected, put 
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them on; wrap your traps in the canvas, 
take the boitle of scent, cut a sharp stick, 
and go to the animal’s watering place. With 
your stick dig out a place for your trap, 
meantime standing on your canvas and put- 
ting all dirt on it also. Set your trap be- 
fore you come to the place, so as not to 
muss up any new place. Put the drag hooks 
in the bottom, flat; you now see why only 
two drag hooks are used, they lie flat. 
Place your trap in on top; lay a piece of 
note paper over pan and jaws and cover 
with about one-half inch of dirt and carry 
the rest away on the canvas when you get 
ready to go. Take your scent-bottle and 
drop several drops over the pan of the trap 
and inside the jaws; rub some on the soles 
or toes of your shoes. Take a twig and 
brush out all sign as you leave the “set” 
and if your lion is watering there or any- 
where around there he is yours. 

An old prospector friend caught a family 
of six that way; all there were around that 
country. If it has rained, renew the scent, 
as water will kill it. Of course, if you are 
trapping mountain lions in a desert country 
around a water hole, you must use a clog 
with the trap wired to it, as there is noth- 
ing for the drag-hooks to catch on, but the 
clog must be buried and everything left nat- 
ural. Never put out a bait; never spit near 
the “set.” It is human scent that scares all 
wild animals, and nothing else. They soon 
learn the scent of their worst enemy, man. 

A word here perhaps will not come amiss 
describing the mountain lion and his hab- 
its for the uninitiated. fhe size of the av- 
erage cat is somewhere around seven feet 
from tip to tip; seldom more than this. In 
weight they will go, say, from 150 to 175 
pounds. Once in a while a somewhat larger 
specimen will be observed, but seldom. 
The tail will measure about two and one- 
half to three feet. The color is yellowish- 
brown on the sides and a shade or two 
darker on the back, and white on the throat 
and under parts. The tail tip is dark, al- 
most black in some. This is the usual color, 
but in the Southwest they have more of a 
grayish shade. 

Some of the “high-brows” claim that the 
Florida and Southern cat is a distinct and 


separate specimen, but I am from Missouri, 
“show me!” 

In regard to their habits I will say that 
they are strictly still hunters of the very 
best kind. They have a man beaten a mile 
at still hunting. They kill their own meat, 
and have to be pretty hungry to eat from 
dead meat not killed by themselves. They 
are fierce destroyers of sheep, goats, deer 
and sometimes kill the larger animals, such 
as moose. They are very destructive to 
stock, and horses in particular, a two-year- 
old colt being a tidbit for them. Their 
method of hunting consists in getting with- 
in springing distance, by watching a runway 
from a limb or ledge of rock. When food 
is plenty they only suc: the blood, eating 
little of the meat; but if forage is scarce 
they will cover up the varcass and may re- 
turn for a second feed, but this is sel- 
dom. 

Where do they live? If you are in a cat 
country, spot out the. worst and most inac- 
cessible place you can find; if in a moun- 
tain country, look around the rim-rock; and 
if in a country like the Pacific coast, where 
the land is a mile up in the air and the 
streams a mile down in the ground (and 
this is no dream), you will find the moun- 
tain lion’s lair in the deepest and darkest 
gorge, usually in a natural cave or den in 
the rocks. 

The young are from two to four—usually 
two—at a birth, and are born in the*spring, 
and the females are good mothers and dis- 
play much worry for their young. 

From the above description of their 
dens you will see it is much easier 
to find their watering places than their 
dens when placing traps. They are 
great ramblers after the family is grown. 
They have good scent and mighty good 
eyesight — they will see you long be- 
fore you see them, and silently vanish. Un- 
less on snow they are hard to see, as their 
color blends well with the ground and foli- 
age. If you handle things right you will 
get your rug with a No. 4 Newhouse long 
before you will with your rifle, unless you 
have good cat dogs, and those we haven’t 
all got, and don’t all want. 

Wisconsin. A. F. WALLACE. 


Author of “Sorting and Grading of Fur,” etc. 
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Valuable Book 


OU want to be right up to the minute on all shot 
gun inventions and improvements. 
You want to know about the new One-Trigger, 
the first single-trigger invention to prove a big and abso- 
lute success—proved unmistakably by recently breaking the World's 
Record on double Targets. 

You want to know the working of the new One-Screw Access, which enables 
the gun owner to take his lock apart himself, when he wants to clean and oil it. 

You want to know about the new Rotary Bolt, which does away completely 
with that great gun fault—‘“‘shooting loose.” 

In other words, you want to be more or less of a gun expert. 
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concentration of purpose to eliminate shot gun failings—has produced the gun with 
**No Shortcomings.” 
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Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





T. P. W., Omaha, Neb.—Am enclosing 
herewith pedigree of a young dog I am 
thinking of getting from the breeding ken- 
nels of , and would thank you for 
examining same and giving me your opin- 
ion as to breeding and probability of dog 
possessing requisite qualities for first-class 
hunter. As I am not postea along this line 
I must rely upon judgment of others and 
hope to get your advice. 


Answer.—The paper submitted shows ex- 
tended pedigree and contains long list of 
some of the grandest dogs of that breed of 
former days. To judge a dog and predict 
its future utility, however, by a mere sheet 
of paper covered with names of dogs run- 
ning forty years back, is an impossibility 
and a thing I never undertake to do. The 
dog in question may or may not be in con- 
nection with that pedigree. (?) As a matter 
of fact, breeding of bird dogs has become too 
extensive for best results. I do not wish to 
infer that breeding bird dogs by kennels 
which make it a business to turn out dogs by 
wholesale is a detriment, provided mating 
is carried on with forethought and on sound 
logical basis; the parents selected as breed- 
ers who have merit as hunters; have been 
worked afield on game so as to develop 
their instinctive qualities; and the young- 
sters had been given opportunity to follow 
in the footsteps of their progenitors. Evi- 
dently in many instances the production of 
a large number of youngsters to be placed 
upon the market is the sole object—the de- 
mand for first-class stock being brisk, pup- 
pies to which is attached a long extended 
pedigree. The seller, as a rule, sends the 
prospective purchaser a large sheet of pa- 
per containing names of many dogs that 
have or had a reputation, and extols the 
merits of the ancestors, especially those 
farthest to the right on the sheet, which in- 
dicates sires and dams several generations 
back. In truth it may be stated that the 
fountain stock is or was of the highest type 
and quality—having been developed in the 
field and have made records as performers, 
thus being enabled to transmit qualities 
which they themselves possessed. How 
about the present stock? In a great many 
instances the length of the pedigree seems 
to be the only consideration and the only 
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thing the seller has to offer in praise of the 
pup he offers at such and such a price. Sires 
and dams may have been chosen for mating 
because their lineage is the most extended, 
giving no heed relative to actual qualities 
displayed in the field by those aogs them- 
selves. Result: too much of the progeny in 
existence today lacks the most essential po- 
tency—bird-sense. Why? The parents had, 
perhaps, never been developed as field dogs, 
aye, never even given a chance to scent or 
see a bird, but merely reared and kept all 
their lives in the kennel or the city, and 
thus deprived of an opportunity to develop 
and improve those qualities requisite for a 
bird dog, hence were incompetent to trans- 
mit the desirable qualities. “Like begets 
alike” fully applies in this case. Mate a 
pair of young dogs who have merely: been 
reared to breeding age, and these, too, of 
the same kind of parents, and the -resuit 
will invariably be the same kind of duffers 
when taken afield as their progenitors were 
at time of mating. They will be devoid of 
hunting propensity, ambitionless, rattle 
headed, nervous, lacking stamina, etc.—the 
long pedigree attached to them notwith- 
standing. 





H. L. G., San Fernando, Calif.—I have an 


Airedale pup, six months old, I have just 
purchased. His teeth have a yellow coat- 
ing on them down near the gums and on one 
or two of the teeth show decayed places. 
I have used peroxide and potash weakened 
with water to wash his mouth out once each 
day for two or three weeks, which helped 
some, but changed his lips to a flesh color. 
I would like to know what is the cause of 
this and what to do to save his teeth if any- 
thing can be done. The pup has been fed 
mostly on protein meal, rolled oats and 
bran, equal parts, for the past two months. 

Answer.—Puppies, as well as older dogs, 
are very apt to get bad teeth if fed mostly 
on soft or sloppy foods. Feed in greater 
part on solid substances such as hard crust- 
ed bread, bones to gnaw at with some meat 
on (large beef joint bones) raw or cooked, 
dog biscuits and the like. Use stiff tooth- 
brush and tooth powder, and if tartar has 
formed this should be removed by scraping 
off carefully. Puppies shed their first or 
milk teeth gradually at about four or five 
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A New Model of the Silent Gray Fellow 


Vice pulling power at low speeds, more power 
on the hills, more reserve power for sand and 
mud. That was the demand our engineers set out 
to satisfy by building the 
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springs absorb all jolts, jars and vibrations, making the Harley-Davidson 
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the rider to stop and start his machine by the mere shifting of a lever, 
thus doing away entirely with the tiresome pedaling and the objection- 
able running alongside to start. Description of these and other features 
on request. 
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months and the permanent teeth following 
will not be affected in manner as you state 
unless too much mushy food is given. The 
dog is carnivorous and needs meat and 
bones for best results. Cereal foods are 
good in connection but must not constitute 
entire diet if conditions as you state are to 
be avoided. 


G. T. R., Guthrie, Okla.—Some time ago 
I got a 7-months-old pup who came to me 
very poor and have been unable to get any 
flesh on him. He appears weak in back, 
does not grow any apparently, appetite very 
irregular, eyes mostly mattery and has of- 
fensive breath. I want to start training 
soon, but would like to have him in better 
shape beforehand. 


Answer.—Doubtless intestinal parasites. 
Puppies of that age, as a rule, have worms 
of some kind and must be relieved lest they 
get just as you state. To treat for worms 
can do but good. Feed liberally on lean raw 
beef along with table scraps and plenty of 
whole milk. Should raw beef act too freely 
on the bowels, however, then have it cooked 
alternately and thus regulate as desired. 
Ample exercise will benefit. 


J. W., Lexington, Mo.—I wish to procure 
a good dog for squirrel hunting. There 
seems to be a goodly supply of young greys 
this year and the mast is fine. I am not 
particular as to breed just so the dog is a 
lively hunter and trees well. There are 
curs about here who work on squirrels in 
a fashion, but are not active enough for me. 
Can you tell me what breed of dogs are 
mostly employed for this class of work and 
where to obtain a puppy or trained dog. 


Answer.—Most any breed of dogs that 
give chase and put up the squirrel, and 
when treed, gives tongue, will answer well. 
Foxhounds are largely employed. For a 
real merry, active, industrious, noisy and 
animating dog to hunt squirrels get a fox 
terrier. Special training will not be re- 
quired. A few times out to see what you 
are after will be sufficient to render useful. 

B. M. J., Teague, Tex.—I have had several 
people tell me that to leave a dog sleep in 
the house will damage the dog’s scent. 
Please advise as to the effect it has on the 
dog if there be any. By the way, I have 
trained my dog according to the “Amateur 
Trainer,” and every one in this town thinks 
it marvelous the way he performs. Game 
will be plentiful in this section the coming 
season. 


Answer.—If dog is permitted to sleep in 
house, or is let in during cold weather, he 
will most likely find a place too close to 
hot stove for repose, which is injurious to 
olfactory nerves, thus destroying scenting 
powers. During warm weather there is less 


danger of this source, but there may be va- 
rious odors to affect the nose, hence it al- 
ways is better to house a dog in the yard— 
a suitable kennel is easily constructed of a 
large Gry goods box, which may be placed 
under a tree. 


Mr. Ben F. Flannigan of Osceola, Ark., in 
a personal letter to Ed. F. Haberlein, writes 
in part as follows: “I, like yourself, am 
very fond of the bird dog. The reason that 
I take it for granted that you are fond of 
them is for the fact that no one could write 
as fine a book on the subject of training the 
bird dog as you have and not thoroughly 
understand, appreciate and love the bird 
dog. I have trained three dogs as per the 
‘Amateur Trainer,’ and still have all of them 
regardless of the fact that I have been of- 
fered ‘nice’ prices for all of them, but I find 
that, aside from the pure joy in watching 
the pup’s progress in each lesson as set out 
on the pages of that grand little book of 
yours, I become so attached to the young- 
sters and so used to their peculiarities and 
individualities that it would be hard for 
me to part with any of them. It has been 
a wonder to me how you ever wrote that 
grand little book of yours, which is bound 
to have required years of study and thor. 
ough understanding of the dog to write, in 
such a concise and matter-of-fact way that 
even a schoolboy could carry out the in- 
structions therein and successfully train his 
dog, and if I could not get another copy 1 
would not part with it for any consideration. 


B. E. B., Manville, Wyo—I have two 
Airedale bitches, one of which had a litter 
of puppies last March and has menstruated 
most of the time since. What is the trou- 
ble, and is there a cure? The other met 
up with a porcupine and found it to her 
sorrow afterwards. Should she have any 
special treatment after the quills have been 
removed? I suppose she will never get over 
tackling them, for she thinks she can kill 
anything. Would I have better success if | 
had a trail hound to lead them in trailing 
bobcats? Last winter they would trail pret- 
ty well for about 200 yards when one would 
get afraid the other would outrun her and 
get off the trail and go to hunting. 


Answer.—Continued menstruation after 
whelping is caused by not having cleaned 
up properly at the time and a diseased con- 
dition has set in. Injections of light solu- 
tion of salt and water, or a five per cent. 
creolin solution in water, will be necessary 
and should be continued till flow subsides. 
(2) After the quills have been removed the 
affected parts should be bathed with cold 
water to reduce inflammation and then ap- 
ply healing liniment. (3) A trail houfd 
would be of service in connection with your 
Airedales. It should be a foxhound or cross 
of foxhound and bloodhound. 
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